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Whether you want a crucifix for your own room, or sickcall set 
with everything necessary for the arrival or the priest in time of 
emergency, or a holy water font for your front door, we 

have it at Graymoor. In addition we carry a full stock chain, gift boxed 

of rosaries, medals, religious pictures, and statues. The prices are on 18” chain, gift b 


1A—Beautiful enamel hand painted cross. Sterling sve 
reasonable enough to fit everyone's pocketbook; the construction 2.50 


For these and any other religious articles please write in. 





FOR YOURSELF 
FOR YOUR HOME 
FOR YOUR FRIENDS 













18" chain 


3T—Beautiful gift boxed rosaries (colors red and bive), im- 
ported beads on sterling chain, crucifix and medallion 4.00 
1V—New pocket holy water container. Highly finished .75 
1W-Sterling silver hand painted St. Anthony aman $3 








o2h~Duerting silver hand painted Blessed Mother medal on 
0 Ieee ee ee 2.50 


1D--Hand painted Miraculous Medal, ine # silver 2900 





2D—Oval hand See Maeno Medal, 








on 18” chain, gift boxed 


1B—For the service men. New seven way sterling silver 


enamel finished medal on 24” chain (land, gir and 


sturdy to stand wear. Pictured above are just a few of our items. medal). Miraculous Medal Scapular, St. 


Sebastian, St. Michael the Archangel, St. Joseph, 


of Good Counsei ... 





2B—Sterling silver men’s identification bracelets ne od 


sert St. Christopher medal and space for engraving. 
1X—Head of Christ and Our Lady lumi It pl . 
GRAYMOOR GIFT SHOP Graymoor, Garrison, New York | shine in the dark per porn no” ‘uminous walll plaques, 
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n's sake I will not hold my Peace and for the sake of Jersualer 


w not rest until the JUST ONE comes fort! 
rt SAVIOUR be lighted as a LAMP.” 


Tue Holy Ghost 
lower captures the cover position this 
nonth. It symbolizes the beginning of 
inother Graymoor Pilgrimage season 
For the water tower and Chapel of 
the Holy Ghost, crowning the top of 
the Mount of the Atonement are 
familiar landmarks to the thousands of 
ilgrims who come to Graymoor. 

In May and October the Chapel 
s used as a shrine in honor of Our 
Lady. During the last war the plat 
form on the top of the Tower was 
stlassed in, a telephone was installed 
nd it served as a lookout for the 
brhar airplane spotters who cooperated 
n the program of civilian defense 
Let's all pray that it never has to be 
ised for the same purpose again 


Ey was” been said 
that Catholics are forbidden to read 
the Bible. Of course, that is untrue, 
is every intelligent person knows. 
But we do have to admit that in spite 
f the encouragement of Popes and 
wiests there are many Catholics who 
seldom read the Holy Scriptures. 

Mr. Keegan in “The Charm of the 
Scriptures” adds his voice to the 
horus of encouragement, pointing out 
that you can find anything you want 
xr need in the Books of the Bible. 
May we add just one recommenda 
tion to Mr. Keegan’s? If you want 
i fine adventure story with ship- 
wrecks, riots, daring escapes, and 
heroes worthy of the name, read the 
Acts of the Apostles. It’s a_ better 
storv than any historical novel. 


Last monri in this 
olumn we asked you to let us know 
how your Lamp was arriving, whether 
it came whole and fresh as it used to 
come in the wrappers. We have had 
juite a response which invariably tells 
us that THe Lame arrives in good con 
lition. This is a relief. Leaving it un 
wrapped is much less expensve. 
Thank you very much for writing to 
is about it. It was kind of you. t 


as BRIGHTNESS 
Isaias LXIT 
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t. Anthony 





Invoke Saint Anthony 


in Your Need 


St. Anthony's fame as a restorer of 


lost things, as comforter of the afflict- 
ed, as a helper in necessities, and as 
a centinuous worker of miracles has 
grown from day to day. 

Here at Graymoor we receive hun- 
dreds of petitions to be prayed for in 
the Perpetual Novena at St. Anthony's 
Shrine, and it is notable from the let- 
ters of thanksgiving which come to us 
that a great number 
granted. There is no better way one 
can show appreciation for favors re- 
ceived through St. 
than by 


of favors are 


Anthony's inter- 


cession contributing to the 


support of our poor students. Hu- 
manly speaking, our main reliance, 
next to Divine Providence, for the 


wherewithal to pay the bills for their 
support is the alms contributed by 
Saint Anthony's Clients. 

We will be glad to receive petitions 
for remembrance in the Perpetual 
Novena to St. Anthony at Graymoor. 
A new Novena begins every Tuesday. 
Address: 


FRANCISCAN FRIARS 


OF THE ATONEMENT 
GRAYMOOR, GARRISON, NEW YORK 
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Correspondence 





Blueprint for Catholic Citizens 


Dear Father 

During the past week, [ read the 
March issue of Tue Lamp, and 
intended to write on several ocea 
s1ons 

You have read, no doubt, of the 


turmoil in Philadelphia within the 


political police machine that we have 


here; of the charges and = counter 
charges between inspectors, patrol 
men, superintendents, and the like 

and now we have a full-fledged 


investigation in the hands of — the 
special grand jury. 

Then, of course the Kefauver Com 
mittee, with its special radio and tele 
vision 


transmission has made 


lac k ol 


many 
aware of the individual civic 
interest 

The article entitled 
Catholic 


B.A... exceptional 


“Blueprint for 
Citizens”, by Titus Cranny 
and most timely 
It I had anv wav to do it 
that it went 


sixth 


I would see 
into the hands of every 
eighth grade 
teacher in our parochial schools; fur 
ther I would like to see it 
the Civics Clubs in all our 


seventh and 
mailed to 
diocesan 
I think it’s terrific, and 
the writer and publishers should be 
congratulated! 


high SC hools 


Congratulations’ 
Frank Bellwoat 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Catholic Press 


Dear Fathe: 


Ido enjoy THe Last and pass it on 
for others to read, and until I read the 
article in issue it) hadn't 
occurred to me that letters of approval 
or criticism were of such vital impor 
that 


misconstrued, 


February 


tance or silence would be = so 

Granted many Catholics take more 
publications than they can well afford 
in these times. of rising prices, but 
isn't that to their credit even though 
they may not read them all or write 
to the publisher? Surely there are 
many Catholics who love to read but 
simply hate to write! 

Then Catholics aren't usually asked 
for their opinions. We take what the 
Church content 
knowing all is done for our spiritual 
welfare. 

With Protestants that’s not the case. 
If they do not like the pastor thes get 


gives us and are 





rid of him, if that’s not possible the 

vo to a Church where they do like the 
pastor, or perhaps it’s the music that’s 
the attraction—or the congregation 
Having been a Protestant many years 
prior to my conversion T know where 

ot l speak. 

Mr. Ryan's criticism I felt to be 
very severe and unjust to many good 
Catholics. 

This was to be just a note with m 
check but those 
criticism Mr. Rvan seems to deem 1 
necessary to prove that all Catholics 


instead is one of 


we not spending all their time at 
canasta or at the movies 
Emma L. Devor 
Washington, D.¢ 
Dear Father 
I'm writing to let vou know how 
much | enjoved) Tin Laste this 


A Writer Views 
Press hit home. I have 
receiving magazine {or 
two years now. [ enjoy it very mucl 
but I have never let 
much | did 


month. The article, 
the Catholic 
been your 
vou know 
enjoy it. 


how 
I hope your 
Lasip glows brighter and brighter and 
brings happiness and peace to this 


unsettled) world. 


Germaine Petrarc. 


West Warwick, R.I 


Dear Father, 


After reading John J. Ryan’s fin 
and inspiring article, A Writer Views 
the Catholic Press, 1 decided to offer 
a few suggestions. Write up the best 
Ave Maria 
and put it) in 


story of each montl 
The Laste. Include 
more articles by the students such as 
Letter to Bob in 


Hour 


a previous issuc 
Print the Life of Fr. Paul in’ serial 
form. Use more humorous — stories 
jokes, and cartoons. Send questior 


naire forms to the subscribers to fin 
out what they like and dislike, ther 
go about making it more interestin 
from the reader's viewpoint. 
Robert Erikso: 
St. Paul, Minn 
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Tit Kefauver Investigation has set oft 
considerable agitation for a moral re 
vival in American public life. The impressive real-life 
drama of crime and laxity in official places has had a 
shocking effect on many up 
The Contrast to-now listless citizens. “Is 
the dishonesty unearthed by 
this investigation,” they ask, “a reflection of what may be 
discovered in many other phases of our national life?” If 
it is, it is high time many are awakening to the danger. It 
is hoped that the voices are being raised in earnest. 

As the marvel of television graphically unfolded the 
story, one could scarcely avoid making a comparison—i 
comparison between modern progress in the art) and 

science of living and pro 
Moral Revival gress in the other arts and 
sciences. The science of 
living (despite Dale Carnegie) has not kept pace with 
physical science. Man does not lead a better and happier 
life than he used to. There are many radios and television 
sets but fewer honest men. There are A-bombs but fewer 
happy men. 

One means of moral progress (put forth by Senator 
Fulbright of Arkansas) is the public restatement and re 
formulation of a sound code of ethics to sharpen con 
sciences which have grown dim and hazy. Such action is 
urgent, said the Senator, for two reasons: 1) There is 
THEW moral blindness which allows those in responsibl 
positions to accept dishonesty as a matter of fact 
>) There is a tendency among influential persons to iden 
tity morality and legality. 

Though Fulbright’s suggestion is opportune, we can 
not but ask ourselves: Does not the Christian religion tin 
nish the highest moral standard ever manifested to. the 
world? It does. But for many years Christian principles ot 
conduct have been under constant siege. Luther, Kant 
ind Bertrand Russell have all played an inglorious part 
in the vicious onslaught. 

Luther renounced the Christian counsels of pertection 


It was not merely because he himself had broken his 
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vows but because his teaching of 
justification by faith alone led him to 
adopt this attitude. If faith alone saves us, good works fall 
into the background. This leads to the notion that it is 
not possible to keep God’s commandments; man sins 
necessarily with every breath he draws. In the wake of 
this is that practical divorce of religion from everyday 
life which is so characteristic today. “The Gospel,” 
writes Luther, “is good tidings, it is not a sermon on works 
of ours. He who says that the Gospel demands works 
necessarv for salvation, is a liar.” 
Emmanuel Kant pushed the idea that morality is to 


| 


individual conscience. He sneered at the Catholic moral 


e divorced from religion and left exclusively to the 


code and proclaimed the autonomy of the human reason 
in the sphere of morals. Is it strange that good men today 
see and lament the moral chaos? Outside the Catholic 
Church there are few practical principles of conduct on 
which even Christians are agreed. 

Che tinal salvo was directed by Bertrand Russell and 
the mechanical evolutionists. “It is almost bevond dis 
pute, ~ savs Russell, “that man is the product of causes 
which had no prevision of the end they were achieving 
that his origin, his growth. his hopes and fears, his 
loves and beliefs. are but the outcome of accidental col 
locations of atoms. In action, in desire, we must submit 
perpetually to a tyranny of outside forces.” If man is a 
machine, as Russell would have it. there would be no 
responsibility. for good or evil. We dont put) steam 
engines or dogs, for that matter—in jail. Human testimony 
itself tells us that man differs from mere physical things 
He has the wondertul gift of knowledge: he can know. 
ind plan. and choose. He can know the difference 
hetween good and evil, and can choose the good and 
woid the evil 

Modern skepticism has invaded the bastion of moral 
ity. The faithful Catholic still clings to Jesus Christ and 
His teaching. He realizes that the great commandment is 
love, but that love is made known by obedience to the 


Jaw of Christ + 
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The Charm 0 
the Scriptures 


We CATHOLICS are often accused ot 
not reading the Bible. The indictment 
may be true, but if so it is probably, 
like all the other charges made against 
us—grossly exaggerated. 

In any case, no Catholic regards 
the Bible as a text book of theology 
He has the Teaching Church to 
guide him and to interpret the Bible 
for him, in order that he shall not 
wrest it to his own destruction. 
Whether he reads it or not the Cath 
olic has this virtue, not possessed by 
our separated brethren, he accepts 
the Bible whole and entire as the 
inspired Word of God. No Protestant 
ever really does that. Hence the mul 
tiplicity of sects who have gone astray 
in the multiplicity of texts. 

There would be more Bible read 
ing if people, Catholic and otherwise, 
realised the beauty of Holy Scripture, 
not only in the majestic story it tells, 
but in the majestic telling of the 
storv. Even apart from its message 
the Bible is a masterpiece of liter- 
iture against which Shakespeare, Mil 
ton and Chaucer, great as they are, 
pale into insignificance. Its virtue lies 
in its simplicity of language. Many a 
budding writer intoxicated with the 
exuberance of his own verbosity could 
take a lesson from its economy of 
words. No doubt there are many first 
class writers who think thev could 
write it with more dramatic effect. 


They could introduce more punch, 
more glamor, more pathos, more pop- 
ular appeal. But that would mean 


more confusion. The heretics inter 
fered with the sacred text and see 
the results of their labors! 


To write clearly one must think 


and the sacred authors cer 
tainly had clarity of thought. They 
had a grip otf their facts. They did 
not try to be 
literary and they did not drag their 
sentences. They had a story to tell 
they told it with active verbs. 
There was no exaggeration with words 


clearly 


impressive, showy, or 


and 


like amazing, tremendous, stupendous 
and terrific. When they mentioned a 
beautiful woman they called her 
that. She was not a dream of pul 
chritude, or a ravishingly exotic dam- 
sel, or the Toast of the Babylonian 
Night Clubs. She was just a woman 
and was beautiful. An ox was 
It was not a splendid 
specimen of the bovine species. The 
strong man who kept his castle was 
not a magnificent bundle of superb 
biceps, holding his possessions with 
indomitable courage against the ag 
gressors. He was a man, strong and 
determined. If you rate a girl as tre 
mendously pretty, or terrifically attrac 
tive, you are almost sure to overrate 
her effect on young men. 

The sacred writers were forthright. 
They did not overload themselves 
with adjectives or make their sen 
tences so topheavy that the reader 
would get lost in the verbiage. The 
simple strength of Bible English has 
to be read to be appreciated. Observe 
the opening verse of Genesis. It does 
not begin: “The amazing, dramatic 
story of how God created the world 
in the sensationally short time of 
six days and how He produced the 
heavens with myriads of scintillating 


she 


just an Ox. 


planets, together with our own mar- 


by E. J. KEEGAN 


vellous world of | such surpassing 
beauty.” 

No. It says: “In the beginning God 
created heaven and earth.” In eight 
words it tells the whole story. Could 
anything be more dramatic than this 
simple statement? It is as terse and 
succinct as a cable message. No 
sensationalism, no superlatives, no 
straining for effect. We may fill in 
all the adjectives we like, but they 
would not add an atom of strength 
to the simple words. Observe the 
poetry of the second verse: “And the 
earth was void and empty and dark 
ness was upon the face of the deep 
and the spirit of God moved over 
the waters.” Could any scenario 
writer convey the nothingness, the 
mystery, the profundity and the sub 
imity of this pregnant sentence? Could 
all the superlatives of Hollywood 
strung together equal its majestic sim 
plicity? We have illustrious authors 
who could write a hundred thousand 
words novel on the first chapter of 
Genesis, but they could not add to 
the drama, the beauty, the interest 
and the knowledge in its thirtv-one 
verses. Not for nothing is the Bible 
the world’s best seller. 

The Bible has everything. Do you 
want a murder story? Read the fourth 
chapter of Genesis. A love story? 
Read the twenty-ninth chapter. 
A story of passion and intrigue? Look 
up the Second Book of Kings, chap 
ter eleven. Would you prefer a story 
of the perfidy of woman? Samson 
and Delilah will give you vour thrill. 
Or the glory of womanhood? Mary, 
the Mother of God has this, in excelsis. 
Perhaps your taste is for mystery. 
Have a go at the Gospel of St. John, 
chapter one, first verse. Or maybe 
vou would like a drama depicting the 
conflict between love and duty. Read 
it in chapter twenty-five of Genesis 
No Hollywood production would dare 
to present the same denouement. Does 
vour choice run to imaginative and 
descriptive writing? You have a feast 
in the Apocalypse. It leaves your 
science wonder fiction, standing. Fly 
ing saucers and moon trips are back 
numbers in comparison. 

Perchance you would like to enlarge 
vour knowledge. Go to the Book of 
Wisdom. Scan this thoroughly and 
vou will arise a humbler and a wiser 
man. Are you a wisecracker? Help 
yourself to the original script of 
wisecracks—the Book of Proverbs. It 
says: “I will show thee the way of 
wisdom. I will lead thee by the paths 
of equity.” And it will! But if you 
really want an enthralling story that 
will grip and hold you; a story in 
which the fires of (Cont. on page 28) 
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Tue younc weman who tor the past two hours had sat across tro1 
Fran Northrup in the bus station rummaged in her shopping bag. 
“There she goes again,” thought Fran, impatiently pushing her beave 
skin coat against the back of the wooden seat. “I wen't watch her this time 
Fran stared down at her own smart alligator pumps. “That woman and he: 
two children, pink bunnies, oranges, and crumpled sandwiches. She pull 
them out of that horrid sack and beams like a magician with a silk hat.” 
It's bad enough, Fran went on fuming to herself, to be marooned in a bu 
station, highways coated in ice, and every bus late, without having t 
watch that woman and listen to her animated laughter 
Fran plucked nervously at a magazine she had bought to pass away th 
time until the arrival of her husband's bus. It was not that she object 
to laughter, she thought, when there was a source. It had been a long 
time since she and Jim had really laughed together—perhaps a year. They'd 
been married four. She wasn’t sure what had happened t 
them—except that Jim was away on business so much of 
the time. She hated waiting and being alone 
\ voice interrupted Fran’s thoughts. “My baby is aslee; 
on the bench. Would vou watch her while I tak 
?” The lady of the shopping ¢ 
bag smiled down at Fran who was surprised to not 





Davey to wash his hands and tace 






that the voung womans eves were dark and _ tragi 
Ill only be a moment.” The little boy, who appeared 
to be about three vears old, laid his head against 
his mother’s side and coughed. “lL wanta go home,” he said 
His mother laughed ruefully. “Um afraid he’s getting sick 
If vou don’t mind watching the baby TIL hurry 
Yes—ves. Pl watch her Fran moved. stiffly. across tl 


by BETH PHILLIPS CON 


SHOPPING 





The little brown bag was a symbol 


of the love and affection that overflowed 


into a stranger’s heart 





take 


pp : 


note 


radi 


eared 


und sat beside the child who lay sleeping in a blanket. She stared 


ter the mother and boy. She’s not a bad-looking person, Fran thought 
nwillingly. Legs too thin. Face too white. But what beautifully sad 
ves. Fran twisted in the hard seat, tried to find a more comfort 
e position, and went on pondering. You'd think she would learn to 
those eves. She's the silent type the woman of rare sweet laughter 
stead she sits giggling with her children. Oh well, ignorant people. 
ran shrugged and looked around restlessly 

the baby stirred. Uneasily she patted the bundle. Fran's long red 
contrasted sharply with the pink blanket, 
of her hand 


ther 


and she made a 
“This is all I need to make me the perfect litt 
she thought grimly. “A baby and a shopping bag decorated 
th a flashy picture of a cottage nestled in a 


flower garden 
he ‘d change 


lim could see me now his subtle suggestions for the 


ief of my boredom. 
The child whimpered, stietched her 
ind turned. Alarmed, Fran shoved 
bundle against the back of the seat 
ull fall,” she said sharply. For a 
ment a pair of blue eves stared up at 
in. then the eves squenched the 


uth opened, and a long wail rose 


wve the clatter of the bus station 


Hurriedly Fran gathered the bundle 
her arms. “There, there now 
said tearfully. “For goodness sakes 


I The wailing ceased The babs 


still, and presently with the warmth 




















ind softness of the child in her arms 
a pleasant tee ling crept aroun 1 Frans 
heart. She shook it off. Babies are too 
confining. Never a 
Formulas. Diapers. Washing. Jim is 
all I want. And he’s never home. She 
shifted the baby. I wish this child's 
mother would hurry. 

At that 
public address system, sounding as 
hollow as a Tokyo newscast, announc 
ed the approach of the bus on which 
Jim Quickly Fran 
looked around for the baby’s mother. 
She was nowhere in sight. Fran cid 


moment's peace 


moment a voice over the 


was to arrive. 


n't want to miss fim. He could Jeave 


by another exit; certainly he wasn't 
expecting to find her here on a night 
like this. All at once she was wrencilied 
by the need to see Jim. She longed 
to see his eves light up, to hear his 
low laugh, as it was in the days be 
fore before what? 

Well, before the time had grown 
so heavy with Jim away on this new 
job except for an occasional week- 
end. Before she'd become so 
waiting for him, that 
terest in her dahlia beds, or im mak 
ing Jim’s special chicken-pot pie. Be 
fore she’d become tired of everything 
and And 
finally admitted, Jim 
bored with her. 

Then Fran had her idea. She'd make 
Jim laugh. Just like he used to do 

Hastily she pulled a silk scarf from 
her bag and fastened it peasant-style 
around her head. ‘Then she stepped 
into a pair of over-sized muddy boots 
which were lying unser the seat. She 
dangled the shopping bag from her 
wrist, clutched the baby awkwardly 
in her arms, and hobbled out to the 
platform. 

Jim had just stepped from the bus 
A tall man, he was bareheaded and 
the wind pushed at his short sandy 
hair. He looked around, searching tor 
nothing, looking for no one. as people 


hored 
she’d lost in 


before, she 


had 


everybody. 


hecome 


do in depots «when there is no one 
to meet them. “He looks tired, ” Fran 
thought. “and 1 losing 
weight.” For a moment she almost for 
got the 

make Jim 


believe he’s 


speeh she'd prepared to 
laugh. Then she hurried 
forward, almost stumbling over the 
ungainly boots. “Ah, Lubovsky.” she 
called shrilly, “vut a rough passage 
But it is goot, goot to be in America—” 

Suddenly she realized Jin 
standing before her and he ‘wasn't 
laughing. His blue eves were troubl 
ed, almost 


was 


embarrassed. “Fran, 
stop the foolishness,” he said quietly. 
“Whose baby is this?” 

Jim just had to see the joke. Had 
5-Che Lamp 
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he really forgotten how to laugh? 
She tried again. “I did not tell 
about the giggled 
“It ees a surprise.’ 

“Fran, why are 
terrific weather? 
child belong?” 

“I might have known you couldn't 
take a joke. We've both gone sour.” 
Abruptly she turne’] toward the wait 
ing room and Tim followed. “I’m keep 
ing the baby fo 
simply 


vou 


leedle on she 


this 


this 


vou ouf in 


Where 


uoes 


1 woman who has 
bored me to death for the 
past two hours.” 

Jim said nothing and as_ they 
through the entrance, Fran 
saw the child’s mother walking dis 
tractedly about the Seeing 
Fran, she hurried io her laughing 
“I should have known vou 


passed 
station. 


nervously 





LET’S KEEP IT CLEAR 


A bridge of peace is building 
Across the gulf of fear, 

A gulf of doubt and hating 
Let’s help to keep it clear 

Of obstacles that hinder 

The Goodness of God's plan 

To make His world a place of 
A nobler habitat for man 


Harriet Markham Gill 


JOY; 





went out to meet a bus.” She glanced 
down at Fran’s feet. “Hew wise of 
vou to wear my boots. It’s freezing 
She toox the from 
Fran. “Thank you so much. I didn’t 
intend to cause you trouble.” 

“It was no bother,” Fran said flatly. 

“And vou even took the shopping 
bag.” The woman laughed animated 
Iv. “Nobody would this old 
thing but me.” 

Shame pushed at the anger she'd 
felt with Jim, and Fran said nothing 
as she made a pretense of studving 
the arrival and departure board. She 
realized the little act had been a 
silly thing to do, but Jim could have 
pretended to laugh back there at the 
bus. Now she felt simply ridiculous 

“I'm cold. Mommy.” The little bo 
leaned his head against his mother’s 


outside.” haby 


want 


side and coughed. “I wanta go to bed. 
“I'm going to fix vou a nice warm 

bed right now.” His mother leaned 
and felt his forehead. She 
straightened up. “Come on, son. and 
thank you again,” she said to Fran 
“Could we help you?” Jim stepped 


over 


forward as the woman turned awav. 
“I'm Jim Northrup, Fran’s husband. 
They tell me buses are stalled all 
along the way. I can check on your 


ONE 


bus. if vou'll tell me which one it 
is.” 

“Thank vou. F: 
look up at Jim with her sad 
eves and felt an 
ment at the sympathy in Jim’s face 
That that 
belonged to Fran, not to some strange 
Fran turned away, so. that 
she would not see them talking to 


in saw the womar 
dark 
immediate resent 


tenderness understanding 


woman 


gether 

“NM 
woman went on, “I came in on the 
local from Ruleville. But those buses 
have stopped running for the night 
I'm meeting the Detroit bus — it’s al 
hours late. My 
coming in.” She 
“Of course I didn't expect the weat! 
er to turn off like this.” 


name is Margaret Lane,” the 


ready four mother i 


laughed uneasih 


“EM cheek it.” said Jim and went 
to the Information Desk while Fra: 
stood in awkward silence — besick 


Margaret Lane. 

feturning in a few moments Jin 
said, “The bus vou're waiting for will 
not be in till early morning. May we 
drop you by a_ hotel?” 

“Oh no, we'll be perfectly all right 

‘This is no place for two childre 
to spend the night.” Jim said uncom 
fortably. 

Fran turned impatiently. “Can't you 
see, Jim, she wants to manage her 
affairs?” 

“I appreciate your kindness,” 


own 
aa 
Margaret Lane laughted uneasily, “but 
we'll manage,” and Fran saw her sad 
Jim. “I wrong 
thought Fran. She does know how t 


eves watching was 
eves.” 

The little boy coughed again and 
Fran saw 


use those 


his flushed cheeks. It was 
useless to hope that Jim had not no 
ticed too. He was always observant 
Che child’s mother looked troubled 
“Come, Davey. I'll fix you a bed 
Good-by and thinks to. both of you.’ 
Margaret Lane walked to the other 
end of the waiting room. 

Glancing down, Fran saw that she 
still wore the boots. “I'll have to give 
fee] 


sorry for*her, but there’s nothing we 


her these.” she said to Jim. — 


can do. You saw how proud she is.” 

“Yes. T saw,” said Jim. “I saw too 
that the boy is sick, that she 
to be short. of Not 
to mention that she is burdened with 


and 
appears money. 
or something of the sort.” 
Fran jerked off a 


Self-consciousness is the 


SOTTOW 

“Sorrow! 
word. All 
that loud laughter is simply to cover 
up a lack of self-confidence. Anyway 
Jim, know she wouldn't take 


boot. 


vou 
money.” 
“T hadn't 


(Cont. on page 29 
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Last month was Re 
treat time at Graymoor. A. spiritual 
retreat In a monastery, In One sense 
is comparable to a wedding or a wake 
for most people. That is, you meet 
confreres and friends that you haven't 
seen for vears. There is usually a free 
dav before the silence and seriousness 
of the retreat closes in and this gives 
everybody a chance to renew ac 
quaintances. On that day, at recrea 
tion or in the refectory after the bell 
for talking has been given, the fun 
begins. Novitiate and seminary scenes 
are relived, anecdotes about the 
teachers retold, humorous situations 
revived and chuckled over, like the 
time in chapel one day when the 
alarm clock in a Friar’s pocket went 
off as thev bent over for a Pater 
Noster. Later, there is an exchange 
of the new experiences on the mis 
sions, or in the classroom. A Friar who 
has been stationed at the Mother 
House inevitably chimes in with, “You 
should have been here last year... 
when we had a Gaudeamus in which 
we put on a minuet in full colonial 
costumes. And you should have seen 
Bro. Oliver in those white, tight 
broadcloth breeches, with a green 
trock coat and a powdered wig. When 
he bowed to Fr. Claver, his ‘lady’ 
partner, everybody split ...and_ that 
storm that tore Fr. John’s garage roof 
off ...and the time St. John’s caught 
fire... You really should have been 
here last year.” 

Two separate retreats were given 
during the month. The first began on 
April Ist through to April 7th, while 
the second started on April 15th. 
Among the visitors for the first retreat 
were Fr. Leon Kotsko, S.A., down 
from his mission in Golden, British 
Columbia and Fr. Roy Mclsaac, S.A., 
up from High Point, North Car- 
olina. Fr. Bosco Schmidt, S.A., and 
Fr. Cuthbert Micali, S.A., represented 
Saranac Lake while the greater part 
of the Mission Band also participated 
in the first retreat. The second section 
of retreatants included Fr. Michael 
Sugrue, S. A., Fr. Bartholomew Pavtas, 
S.A., and Fr. Timothy Dran, S.A., 
from North Carolina; Fr. Robert 
O'Farrell, S.A., from the Marine 
Hospital on Staten Island; Fr. Luke 
Fisher, §.A., from Saranac Lake; 
and Fr. Alexander Beaton, S.A., 


Guardian of the Friary at Montom 
Falls. 

Fr. Hubert Sweeney, C.P., who has 
been a Passionist for twenty-seven 
years and a member of the Mission 
Band for over twenty years, gave 
both retreats. His inspiring confer 
ences were redolent of the prayer and 
preparation that fashioned them. His 
talks on our Blessed Mother were 
particularly moving. And it gave 
everyone a lift to hear his talks on the 
Atonement life as exemplified by 
Fr. Founder, S.A t 


Narvre has just about 
finished hanging her Spring signs. The 
Maples and Oaks have unfurled their 
flags. The sun has popped the com 
colored blossoms of the forsythia and 
the roses have been told to get a move 
on. Fr. Charles Wannemacher, S. A. 
our procurator, not to be outdone has 
become quite a sign hanger himself 
in preparation for the opening of the 
Pilgrimage season on the first Sunday 
in June. Every building, Chapel and 
shop is now identified with a sign 
newly made through the skill and 
industry of one of éuar Brothers 
Christopher. 

In addition, Fr. Charles had our 
Graymoor Press prepare a_ colorful 
new picture guide and map which 
gives a complete description of Gray 
moor and will even show the pilgrims 
how to find the signs. The thirty-two 
page guide booklet gives an explana- 
tion of the different activities of the 
Society and will be a fine memento of 
vour trip to Graymoor. 

This year, four Pilgrim Masses will 
be said each Sunday in the Our Lady 
of the Atonement Chapel at 10:30, 
11:30 and 12:45 P.M. There will 
be Exposition of the most Blessed 
Sacrament in the new Chapel after 
the last Mass and during the after- 
noon. All the pilgrims will thus be 
able to pay Our Blessed Lord a visit 
and say a prayer for peace and 
talk over the things they need with 
Him. Weather permitting, at 3:30, 
the devotions to St. Anthony will be 
held on the lawn before the rustic 
shrine dedicated to him. Brother 
Aelred will be present to lead the 
familiar hymns. There will also be 
rosary and prayers to St. Anthony and 
a sermon followed by benediction. 


Confessions will be heard in the mom 
ing as well as the afternoon and priests 
will be available all day for consul 
tation on personal problems. 

Full meals will be served in the 
Pavilion for the convenience of the 
Pilgrims. Fr. Charles hopes to enlarge 
the picnic area for those who prefer 
to carry a lunch. Another parking 
space has been bulldozed out beyond 
the picnic ground and will be ready 
for any overflow traffic during the 
season. Fr. Charles says signs point 
to a fine pilgrimage year. And he 
ought to know. He has seen quite 
a few visitors this past month or so. T 


Ow apr 16th, Ven 
Rev. Fr. General, $.A., celebrated a 
Solemn Anniversary Mass for the 
repose of the soul of Mother Lurana 
Mary Francis, S.A., the Foundress 
and the first Superior of the Sisters 
of the Atonement. The Solemn Mass 
was sung by the Sisters’ choir in St. 
John’s Chapel to which Mother Lu- 
rana had come fifty-two years ago. 
Fr. Michael Sugrue, S.A., from our 
Mission in Lumberton, North Carolina, 
gave the sermon commemorating her 
life and work at Graymoor. 

In his letter to the Rosary League 
in May of 1935, Fr. Paul James 
Francis, S.A. spoke of the passing of 
this chosen servant of God. He ex 
plained how providentially even her 
name, Lurana, was intimately con- 
nected with the Atonement since in 
its etymology, it means just that, 
Atonement. He pointed out that her 
thirty-six. years as a Religious at 
Graymoor was a life of suffering and 
atonement. Yet, “her fortitude and 
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patience were a marvel to those of 


her community most intimately con 
nected with her.” Right Rev. Msqr 
Lavelle, who represented his Emin 
ence Patrick Cardinal Hayes at the 
Funeral in 1935 spoke of her in his 
funeral address as the “Valiant Wom 
an” of the book of Proverbs 

Fr. Founder continued in his letter 
“We ask the Rosarians to treasure 
most lovingly the memory of that 
valiant woman, greatly beloved ot 
God who was divinely chosen to be 
a Mother of a Religious family All 
her children at Graymoor are conti 
dent that she has already attained to 
the Beatitic Vision and knowing well 
her solicitude and thought for her 
loved ones while on earth we do not 
doubt that she will manifest the same 
prayerful solicitude for us in heaven.”t 


We wave received 
over a thousand requests already 
through the mails for the book, “Fr 
Paul of GCravinoor by Fr. David 
Gannon. S.A. The book goes on sale 
officially in Mav and the Gravmoor 
pilgrims will be able to purchase a 
copy of it at Brother Olivers Religious 
article shop T 


Oo, Low Sundar ky 
Eugene bigueroa, S.A the Vicar 
General, tlew from La Guardia Airport 
N.Y. to Japan to make the regular 
visitation of our missions there. As vou 
Hopalong) Celes 


tine’s Mission Roundup, our Friars are 


have read in Ft 


working hard to build their mission 
churches. Brother Kieran, S.A. who 
went to “Grayvmoor in Japan”. last 
October is doing the cooking there 
for the main group. In his spare time 
he keeps the Japanese yvoungsters in 


stitches with his own special brand ot 


corny jokes. All at Graymoor remem 





Scene from First Year High School play 
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ber these verv well. We used them 
instead of apples to keep the doctor 
iwav. But the jokes must be pretty 
rare in Japanese. They were unique 
enough in English. Fr. Eric Tampe 
S.A.. who has been in Japan two 
years now is getting a full nelson on 
the language. He is now wrestling 
with the Kangi. Thev tell me that 
this is comparable to an immigrant 
working out a Netw York Times 
double crosstix with pen and ink t 


Lar readers have 
been hearing quite a bit lately about 
making their presence felt in the 
cause of good government, good en 
tertainment and good reading by let 
ters to Congress, to editors ete. Fr 
Daniel Egan, S.A 
Graymoor Mission Band has given 


a member of the 


many missions to teenagers. He is 
constantly interested in them = and 
their problems. So when Fr Daniel 
read a favorable review of the in 
famous film “Miracle” in the popula: 
teenage magazine, Seventeen, he sat 
down and wrote a stiff letter of dis 
ipproval and disappointment. The 
following month, Seventeen carried a 
modest but adequate apology for 
recommending the unwholesome mo 
tion picture. As is often said, “It's 
better to light a candle than to curse 


the darkness + 


By wastisxcros th 
beautiful cherry blossoms along. the 
Potomac Basin thrilled the hearts of 
thousands of sightseers at the Nation’s 
Capital again this Spring. The many 
museums, art galleries and government 
buildings have been thronged with 
visitors from all parts of the world who 
wanted to visit Washington betore 
the real hot weather sets in 

We Seminarians have been busy 
too. Instead of sightseeing, we have 
been engaged in diligent study in 
preparation for our tinal examinations 
which begin on May 21. Three of the 
Friars also had to take the Compre 
hensive Examination in) Philosophy 
just a week iwwo. This test is one of 
the requirements for the Bachelor of 
Arts Deurec But all is not. studs 
here. For a verv successtul Basketball 
Fournament served to enliven our 
recreation periods und get us out 


the fresh ait 


We will have elections for next 
vears Editor of The Vineyard Forum 
Our magazine President and Seere 
tary of our Friars Forum and Dek 
gates to the Clerical Conference in 
inother week. And we carry out these 
elections according to. strict  parlia 








mentary procedure which insures a 


secret ballot and a careful counting of 
the votes. Election time is always a 
time of thoughtful choice and careful 
decision. Our motto might well be 
“The right man for the right job. 

With the closing of the school year 
we always look forward to our annual 
Retreat. It comes at a very opportune 
time, when all our formal studies are 
completed and we can give ou 
thoughts more exclusively to the prog 
ress we have made in our own spiritual 
lives since the last Retreat. This vear 
we are privileged to have Father 
Hubert Sweeney, C.P. give us our 
Retreat which will begin on May 27. t 


Ovn Dramatic Society 
at St. John’s College, Montour Falls is 
having a real Spring revival. Two one 
act plays were presented; the first, The 
Lost Silk Hat by Lord Dunsany, a play 
of English humor in which John 
Lewis’ portrayal of a moony poet, and 
Richard Luke’s characterization of 
the so exact English gentleman who 
wouldn't be seen alive without his 
hat on, were enough, as they say, 
“to give one a charge.” 

Immediately following, Robert 
Hawes, Stanley Smolenski, Jolin Gal 
braith, and Frank MacNeil starred in 
Riders To The Sea by J.M. Synge, 
often called the tinest one-act drama 
in our language. Under the direction 
of Fr. Ralph, they gave a convincing 
and stirring performance of this Irish 
epic of man against the sea. 

On Easter Tuesday, after a Holy 
Week filled with the ancient chants 
of the Church and the reliving of 
Christ's suffering and sad death cul 
minated by the joy of Easter morn 
another play was enacted on the 
gymnasium floor (which is lending 
itself most aptly to all these ocea 
sions). This play, put on by the 
first Year High School, was the first 
real attempt of these young men to 
contribute something real to the 
school year; usually, their age is 
against them. The play was a mystery 
drama called The Inn of Return 
Thomas MeNally, a red-headed 
Irishman, was for the night a small 
town hotel Doctor who | uncovers 
Charlie Cook, plaved by Joseph 
Stewart, as a murderer. Supporting 
these in equally fine performances 
were Michael Scott, 


Andrew and 
John Cogan Michael Harte, and 
Jeremiah Leake. Mario Panzarella 
was the hit of the year; his entrance 
on the stage as the ghost of George 
Mann will ensure him of “publicity 


for sometime to come 
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Hau... Oh Mother of God, truitful 
Vine yielding golden grapes, flooding 
the hearts of men with the holy 
intoxication of pure love Hail!” 
This is the salutation uttered seven 
centuries ago by Anthony of Padua 
to Marv of Nazareth the praise 
rendered by a Saint to her who is 
icknowledged the Queen of all the 
Saints. Perhaps we are tempted to 
KISS OVET these words as so much 
slowing poetry, pious rhetoric of no 
ractical application. That would be 
i mistake, for they contain a wealth 
f meaning, if we take the trouble 
to reflect upon them. 
For example. the Saint calls Mary 
fruittul Vine.” Fruittul because 
very grace that God lavished upon 
Mary “fell upon good ground, vield 
ng truit a hundredfold.” Fruitful too. 
in that her prayers and powerful 
intercession merited, in a certain 
sense, the advent of Jesus the world’s 
Redeemer. And supremely fruitful in 
bringing forth the Saviour of men 
whose tlesh is meat indeed, and 
whose Blood is drink, indeed... 
tlesh and blood which are the blessed 
fruit of Mary. See then the rich fruit 
that Mary holds out to us; the 
example of a holy life, the assistance 
f her intercession with God, but 
hove all, the supreme gift of her 
Son, the Atoning Saviour and the 
sacramental Life of the world. Is she 
ot rightfully called “a fruitful Vine?” 
Last March, the liturgy of the 
(Church resounded with the sorrowful 
eproaches of Good Friday, and we 
heard chanted the Divine complaint: 
what more ought I to have done 
for you and I did not do? I planted 
thee indeed to be My most beautiful 
vineyard, but exceedingly bitter hast 
thou become unto Me, for in My 
thirst thou gavest Me vinegar to 
drink. My people, what have I done 
to thee, or in what have I offended 
thee?” All of us must plead guilty 
n greater or less degree of rendering 
back to God the vinegar of our sins 
r negligences; none of us are inno 
ent. But Mary provokes no. such 
reproach, for she is the Vine yielding 
golden grapes, that is, perfect corre 
pondence with every grace poured 
ut upon her by Almighty God. 
And because she is “Our Lady,” 
ur good Mother. loving us as no 
other has ever loved us, she does 
it forget us. the children of her 
rows. Ceaselessly she calls to us 
Whoever is a little one let him come 
Me. Come, eat Mv Bread and 
lrink the Wine which I have mingled 
I vou. Forsake childishness and 
live!” We must heed this invitation 
f our good Mother, and partake of 


by 





the fruits of this chosen Vine which 
God's Own hand has planted for the 
nourishment of souls 

Modern pagans have abandoned 
this sweet Vine, and thev are un 
happy, warped, empty and_ sterile 
beyond measure IE w could it be 
otherwise? “Every men that shall eat 
the sour grape, his“teeth shall be 
set on edge! The mad pursuit ot 
pleasure, the unlimited pandering to 
self will, the relentless secularization 
of all phases of human life, these 
are the sour grapes which have 
poisoned “his generation. It is far 
otherwise with those who draw near 
to Mary, and accept the life giving 
fruit which she holds out to us; our 
souls expand with grace and ou 
hearts dilate with love when we 
approach this golden Vine.” As the 
Vine I have brought forth a pleasant 
perfume, and My flowers are the 
fruit of honour and grace Come over 
to Me, all von that desire Me, and 
be filled with My fruits. For My 
spirit is sweet above honey, and My 
inheritance above honey ind the 
honeycomb.” 

If a man will hear the invitation 
of Mary and vield himself up to her 
what great things can she not do 
with that man? See what a = great 
Saint she made of Anthony of Padua! 


And what she did in him. she can 
do also in us, if like him, we will 
vo over to her and eat of her fruits 
“She is a tree of life to them that 
lav hold on her: and hie that shall 


le ssed! This then Is 
our earnest praver to St. Anthony 


retain her 


for every member of his Legion, that 
he will obtain for them a true de 


f Anthonv’s 


BENE 
FITZGERALD, S. A. 


Feet 


votion to the Mother of God, a deve 

tion such as he himself possessed, and 
which is one of the secrets of his 
sanctity. t 


A sature to Miss Catherine Thomas 
of Bellerose Manor, New York for 
enrolling seven members in St. An 
thony’s Legion. This is a fine effort 
to extend the honor of our great 
patron, and we feel sure that she 
will be blessed for her good work.  t 


Broxx, New York ‘I started a 
Novena to Saint Anthony and am 
happy to say that my request has 
been answered. My husband was 
unemployed for a year. Throughout 
the year he was only able to get 
part time work in his particular field, 
and with two children ‘ve did find 
it very hard. Whatever money we 
had accumulated in the past all went 
during his unemployment. He now 
has a steady job. thanks to St 
Anthony.’ 


From. our mail: “A coat valued at 
$235.00 dollars was lost for six months 
but after promising a donation, it 
was found in twenty-four hours, for 
which I am very grateful to St 
Anthony.” t 


Froxt Trov. New York—“Last month 
[ offered up a prayer to St. Anthony 
to help me fix my sewing machine 
that had just broken. At the time I 
was sewing on work that had te 
be finished that night. In an hour 
1\ machine was fixed mv prayer 


Was inswered . t 


“Cnnisr came, not that He might 
fight while alive, but that He might 
triumph in death.” —St. Anthony t 
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MANY PERSONS spend a great por 
tion of their time keeping their homes 
and cars in top shape, rushing about 
doing things they believe are impor 
tant. But one of the difficult things 
to understand about our generation, 
a generation unparalleled in history 
for medical achievements, is the 





neglect which these same persons 
have for their own bodies. Could it 
be that we take the magnificent 
perfections of the human body for 
granted because we know so little 
about them? 

The focal point, the hub of the 
human machine, is the heart. Weigh- 
ing as it does about one half a pound, 
it is a pump which has been the 
envy of designing engineers for a 
long time. For each day it works 
wonders in your body and mine. 

Given reasonable consideration, the 

human heart will outwear and out- 

| last a dozen of the best mechanical 
pumps. It is versatile, powerful, and 
| almost tireless. During an average 
i lifetime, it pumps tankcar loads of 
Ht blood, and in one day this ingenious 
| 
i 

| 

} 

| 

| 








MAGNIFICENT organ generates enough energy to 


| lift 100 tons several inches off the 
ground. 
CREATION The muscles of the human heart 
are made of special tissues, tough 
muscular tissues designed in the most 
| | OF GOD ingenious manner for heavy duty 
work. Pumping against the resistance 
to flow offered by thousands of miles 
of capillary channels, the heart dis- 
patches red oxygen—laden blood 
through the arteries, and then returns 
| the oxygen-starved blue blood under 
+ | by O. A. BATTISTA lower pressure through the veins. 
In its masterful way, nature has 
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equipped the arteries with a lubri 
cated lining to reduce friction. To 
prevent fatal blackflow of blood, and 
to guarantee that the oxygen traffic 
will keep going in only one direction 
intricate valves have been placed in 
the veins, valves which open and 
close with electrical precision. 

In your body, there are an esti 
mated 25,000,000,000 red blood cells 
at work day and night. Molecule by 
molecule, atom by atom, these red 
blood cells capture oxygen from the 
air which you breathe into you 
pumping heart, the red blood cells 
carry the enslaved oxygen molecules 
throughout the intricate circulatory 
system. 

Living cells in the body’s tissues 
literally devour this oxygen as it is 
brought to them. They crave it, and 
they must have it to keep life burning 
within you. With oxygen, they ar 
able to burn up the fuels consumed 
as food, the sugars and starches, the 
carbohydrates, which provide you 
with the energy you may use t 
climb a flight of stairs or light a 
cigarette. If the red blood cells ir 
your body sat down on their job 
if they went on strike for only a 
few minutes, you would soon smothe: 
to death from lack of oxygen. 


Just as the temperature of the 
human body is maintained within 


very close limits, irrespective of! 
whether a person must live in Labra 
dor, New York City, or South Africa 
so also is the alkalinity of blood kept 
within extremely narrow limits. You: 
blood is always kept slightly on th 
alkaline side. If it should ever becom: 
slightly acidic for any reason, vo 
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uld instantly pass into a coma and 
lie. It it should become more alkaline 
than it normally is, you would be 
tricken with convulsions, and death 
‘ight take over. 

It is very much the same with 

sugar content of the blood, too 
It it becomes too high or too low 
mvulsions will result. This delicate 
balancing of complex chemicals and 
the functioning of the various organs 
s evidenced throughout the human 
body. The impressiveness of it all 
is brought many a famous medical 
loctor to his knees. For the magnif 
ent houses in which we live, our 


dies, reflect in a unique manner 
the Omnipotence of God Who cre 
ited them. 
rhere are many organs, however 
i the human body which can match 
heart in grandeur of construction 
performance. For example, who 
‘ver expects to manufacture a camera 
hich will even approach the per 
fection of the human eye? The 
ntricate globs of delicate cells which 
mstitute your eyes can do the most 
nazing things. 
They automatically control — the 
ount of light permitted to enter 
mur brain. It is this light which 
edisters the images of the things 
mi see, making a million impressions 
minute on light-sensitive cells at 
back of your brain. You may 
lieve that you see the world with 
ir eves, and it is true. But each 
ige is actually formed on a sereen 
1 tissue located at the back of the 
cerebrum deep within your skull. 
Your eyes are equipped with 
which are capable of bending 





light so as to keep objects which 
may be very far away or very close 
to you in proper focus. Every time 
you read 2 magazine, a newspaper 
or book, look at a beautiful landscape 
or study the beautiful features of a 
baby’s face, millions of cells must 
cooperate in’ perfect and systematic 
harmony 

Hundreds of very thick books have 
been written about the marvellous 
construction and unique features ot 
the human brain. It is the aeme of 
complication, ingenuity, and perfec 
tion. And despite all that has been 
learned about this vital organ of the 
body, neurosurgeons and neurologists 
with whom [ have talked, men wh« 
spend their lives studying the brain 
have told me that millions of maqnit 
icent secrets still lie hidden within 
the human = skull. knowledge whicl 
remains far outside the reach of man’s 
intellect 

Billions of active cells are concen 
trated at the surface of that part 
of the brain which is called the 
cerebrum. These cells constitute what 
is known as the cortex, the external 
layer of gray matter. 

Specific parts of the brain control 
certain functions of the body. T recall 
an instance when T was present at 
a brain operation which took part 
in the Montreal Neurological Institut 
one of the world’s foremost centers 
for neurosurgical operations. The sur 
geon, who was operating for the 
removal of a brain tumor, demon 
strated how the various parts of the 
brain control the movements of spe 
citic parts of the body With the 
patient’s cerebrum exposed under 
















































































t ertectls « mater 
lou Wish to take a drink of water 
With lighting speed. several mes 

ges are conveved to the brain. You 

given the green light to pour 
iter into the glass from a pitcher 
nd then litt the glass to vour lips 


Without the goahead = signal from 


ur brain, vou could not swallow 


single droy water 

The nervous system of the human 
body. which is centralized in the brain 
» the most complicated and foolproof 

mmunication svstem known. It. is 
tur more complicated than the network 
f telegraph lines operated by Western 
Union throughout the countrs The 
hurnan spinal co rad ilone Ss an elec 
rical switchboard which would make 
that in the Empire State Building see 


ry elementar 


| thout the chemistry of the 
in machine the processes where 
food is COMSUT ed ind dispose | 
! Vou mia isk 
Here main wT must resort t 
| 
perlat j rmiaki r , I ns 
t} t} ‘ | thea < cal 
' | eat uy ! 
} } 
( i eB) 
' 
cs \ 
' i ] 
‘ 
+} ' ‘ t 
' +} t hie } 
h then { thre 
! Tra thas ‘ the ‘ 
s ! t at t ! ! 
eted 7 ! 
( { th vita ' ‘ 
i. ay. at body ‘ar { 
Lhe ] worn hay thre \f 
| 1 thee wea in The 
ee to it that Ur TOs esn't 
| . 4 
{ | r that un 
t t tee hie i } 
I lt re responsible treat 
‘ ' { Wt itural ine itions 


tr ‘ Phe 

I { | refle 
ndividu I's pl } stature 
Similarly. the thyroid gland located 


it the base of the throat secretes 
i chemical called thvroxin. Onlv one 
two-thousandths of an ounce of this 


compli ited iodine-based hormone 





The Lamp anar vr wav m 


THE MOUNTAIN 


The mountain looms against the sky 


Where wind-swept clouds are drifting 

high 
It wears a crown of unstained snou 
Suffused with rose of sunset’s glou 
There is solace there for earthly ills 
{ peace that comes from God's own 

hills 
1 mountain lifting toward the sun 
Becomes a shrine, when day is done 
It seems an altar Standing there 
{ place for praise, and silent prayer 


Harriet Markham Gill 











7 
Stands between no | human being 
nd a full-fledged idiot with rolling 
‘ t ! t { { | 
Dicchet hie 
it t | t 
' MI 
t t af ‘ 
‘ 
! ‘ 
' ‘| - 
el ‘ 
t Maa thie chi 
, 
' t ‘ te ‘ t t 
thie t talline for \ tot 
ct ¥ 7 hivts _ 
have ‘been identified to dite. ‘These 
‘ catalyst is the ure led 
help to change the fo ou eat 
" , + al 
to simpler itenals hic the bo 
n ettectivel ssitmthate 1} ck 
ithout bem hanged the elve 
Pepsin and. tryvpsir re examples of 


two important enzyines which help 
regulate the process of digestion 
The biological burning up ot the 
toods vou eat takes pl ice thi migh 
i series of chemic il reactions This 


process starts in the moutl here 





i them om nob manutacture: 
thin the body. Thev come primaril 
the toods vou eat They work 
hand in hand with enzymes. and spe 
ialize in showing the cells how they 
way utilize the available oxvgen for 
the most efficent combustion of food 
It should be emphasized that nature 
makes ample provision to supply all 
the necessary vitamins for normal bod) 
functioning. Exeept under abnormal 
circumstances it is true that all the 
necessary vitamins and minerals are 
procurable through a well-balanced 
diet 
The wonders of the human bod 
ire |e gion It is equipped with 
ventilating and air-conditioning svs 
tem consisting of billions of breathing 
pores. The linings of the lungs, if 
stretched out, would cover the sur 
face area of several acres, and the 
nose with its cilia and dust-proof 


' 


tilters is an amazing engineering feat 


If an injury, the size of a pin-point 
is made anywhere on the surface of 
mur body, a message indicating the 
exact location and the extent of the 


damage done is sent to vour brain 








And instanth in army of germ 
fighting phagocvtes or white blood 
| i d spatched t the danger 
i to combat ever-lurking bacteri 
e teeth in) vour bod ire ‘ 
t pro the mos 
t cat rf 1. Eacl 
between bon equippe 
} { lin echar ie re 
aN Saclay BE Seer ee aie till 
itd pl 1 tl 
ent w vill repo ounds 
i } } intel] } i thre mm 
+} r if 
We all should be dec} presse 
thie ‘ lless pertecttor ot the 
ficent houses which we live in 


Phe forgoing highlighted facts of th 
human bod caution us to ive thi 


| 
isterful machine the conscientiou 


ittention and consideration which 
mnly deserves. but demands 

And when we realize the delicat 
ness of each body function, the thou 
sands of processes which must tie it 
with each other, the infinitesimal 
imounts of vital chemicals which must 
be manufactured each dav to keey 
healthy, physically and mentally, sure 
ly Wwe all have good Treason tr 
bend a knee and thank God for His 


Beneficence T 























Bu the 


NEVER DIES 


unbeliever 


tHE SOUL How 
mild I that 


the human saul is immortal and does 


prove to an 


at human death? 
P | R Patte rson N ] 


not die 


That that man’s 
soul does not die is that man’s acts 
if intelligence are spiritual (they 
differ from acts performed by ma 
chines or by brute animals). Man can 


conceive and desire immaterial things 


strongest proof 


such as peace, goodness, happiness 
Therefore his soul must be a spiritual 
being, not dependent on matter. 
Moreover, all peoples, however un 
civilized or savage, believe that the 
soul continues to live after death 
this universal conviction shows hou 
man perceives naturally the truth of 
the soul’s immortality. Then again 
granting a purpose to this life, man 
is urged to concede a future life in 
which the good acts unrewarded and 
the evil acts unpunished during this 
life will receive their final reckoning 


WOMAN’S WORLD...I1 read re 
cently that the plan on foot to draft 
into the 


forces was 


What exacth 


vomen armed 
nspired by “Feminism. 
s Feminism? 


ML.G.I 


Cleveland 


] ¢ } } 
just as Masculinism wil char 


ized early pagan lety—was an 


sve emphasis on mans rote in 
tal order, so also “Feminism 
ch to some extent is a character 


f f modern society—is an Excessive 
sis On womans role in society 
would reg trd the 


as the male 


former human 
portion with woman 
latter would 


pivot of sor 


an appendage; the 


make woman the tety 
ven entrusting parental authority te 
he woman alone. The 


t wt 


correct tieu 
se, is that man and teoman 
ouch equal in dignity as person 

! 


ive different vocations— vocations that 


mplement each other in achieving 

he task which lics before mankind 

The so-called “Feminist Movement 
achieved some On ds things, 


Woman Suffrage. and the opportunity 


intellectual and prote ssional actit 
ty. But excessive Feminism has al 
idvocated 1) the right to motherhood 


m which marriage lias no pla and 
2) the notion that woman m | 
ins rival in every and any } 

ssion—eren in that of ldien 





by RALPH THOMAS, S.A. 


WHERE 
used the 


PETER IS Who first 
expression Where Peter 

is the Church?” 
G.F., Newark, N.J 


is. there 


St. Ambrose, who was one of the 


I athe rs of thee Chur h 

EVENING MASS...Are there any 
countries in which Mass is now 
permitted to be celebrated in the 
evening? Would this practice not 


encourage many Catholics to 


attend Mass? 


more 


F.K 
The privilege of Evening Mass has 


Mass. 


Roxbury 


heen granted as far as 1 can ascertain 
at the present time to Puerto Rico, 
Germany, and Spain, as well as to 
some countries behind the lron Cur- 
tain. The Holy See has granted this 
privilege in the above 
various reasons—for ¢ xrample , 


countries tor 
shortage 
grave difficulties restraining 
Some 


of priests 
the faithful from morning Mass 
people 


, 
advocate afternoon or evening 


more rural or 


irts of the United States. 


miusstonary } 


Of course. in the U.S Army ft 
plains have this prit 
JOT OR TITTLE? ... Christ sa n 
t} ( | \ n | to \ 
till | ‘ t} t or jot 
r titth f +} Law shall 5s awa 
I} } ty lt hk Nfatth ‘ 
SIS blow tl tey u { 
1 that the Je sh Lia bye 
t led t t \A ( 


hit not ime ( f r rite Pout te 
fulfil al Lat ind ti Prophets 
wit is. to bring these to perfection 
Tris not one jot or tittle that is 
t/ mallest part f the essential 
nents ” ti ancient truth shall 
perish. The Law of the Old Testament 
' s true but msuttier fC ft con 


For the convenience of our readers, questions ot 


trast ws ansutticincy t ith the higl 
perfection He teach 
Ile made the Christian's 
God: “Be 
heavenly Father is 
The ceremonial of — the 
replaced by thre 
Christ 


came to when 
model no 
less than you perfect as 

perfect : 
Jews was 


Sacrifice of 


your 


new 


CHIEF BIG EAGLE 


meaning of 


. What is the 
the Indian totem pole? 


B. J.J N. Y. 


The totem pole is the 
tion of an animal held sacred by a 
particular tribe of American Indians 
Totemism is social 
system 


Coming 


representa 


founded on a 


rather than on a_ religious 
It occurs among hunting people whose 
daily concern with and dependence 
upon the world of animals (for food 
and clothing) gradually led to an 
identification of tribes with particular 
These bear, the 


caribou became 


animals animals— the 
eagle the 
chosen representatives, In many cases 


led to worship of these 


and so on 


the practice 


animals and to other magical rites 

JUBILEE INDULGENCE... Does 

the vearly confession of obligation 

suffice for the gaining of the jubilee 
indulgence? Must the Pope's Holy 

Year Praver be recited? 

S.1 Aul N.Y 

\ d on ‘ol Constitut of 

Ly mil jot) hi rte? i thre 
emn j nat , i the 

lubil , a Sette) of aie 
t f 1 1. t nnua 

nt ) a / t ne not tf 

f ] Holy Father Holy Year 

Pray ’ mmended but not 
my ed. On the vist te fhe desi 

nated churches the Our Father. Hail 


Glory be to the Father 


re to bn said six fime each one of 
/ recitations being for the Pope 

intention. Then the Apostles Creed 
the Hail Mary three times twith the 
neocation “Queen of Peace pray tor 


us.” and the Hail Holy Queen are te 
he recited. The recitation should be 
} 


vocal (that-is, not just in complete 


a general nature of 


interest to all. are answered here. Address to 


Father Ralph Thomas. S.A 


The Lamp, Peekskill 


1\ AL! 


New York. 


\fAY BE ONI 
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Would she have been there had he come back? 
Would she have waited for him? And he... would he have 


come back to claim her if he had the chance? 








Furxovucn the windshield the June sky looked 
clean, washed blue and the clouds hung fat 
lazy. The children were getting restless fror 
ride and Margaret, their mother, was on the ve! 
of asking me to stop and find a spot for our } 
“Aw Dad,” said Robert, the oldest boy 
are we really going?” 
I smiled because I hadn't the faintest 1 
I had driven off the highway hours 
taking what roads suited my fancy. It v 
something I ordinarily do: middle ag 
brought me a certain methodicalness but 
something you, something I had thouglit 
dead, made me a little lightheaded and ca 














HILL OF PROM 


by JOHN J. RYAN 




















i too, there was a persistent nagging in the 
! my mind that [I knew this countryside, 


t been there before, and vet L could not 
r when. 





ret caught something of the mood of this 
we're attuned, somehow, to each other's 
She misquoted some “Browning” and then 
erted by voung Peter, who wanted to 
head out the car window. I knew it was 
stop and let them enjoy themselves. 
untry was green and rolling and we 
t rutted dirt road that snaked around 
of a small hill. Robert's quick eves 
likely looking place (Cont. on page 26 





























Down mexico way: One of the Sisters 
it Fr. Ravmond’s Mission San Jose 
of which vou read last month 
queried an old Mexican man as to 
the state of his soul 
Sister: Senor, are you a Catholic? 
Senor: Oh ves, me Catholic 
Sister; Are vou a good Catholic? 
Senor: Oh ves. me good Catholic 
Sister: When did you go to Confession 
last? 
Senor: Me think 39 year ago 
Sister That's too long, Senor, vou 
must go now 
Senor: No, me can't; must wait for 
some sins to come 
GREETINGS once again to all our read 
ers of the Roundup. And before we 
introduce our Feature Missionary of 
the Month. a word of thanks to some 
very kind people. To Mr. Paul Huta 
of Uncasville, Conn.: to the Pupils ot 
St. Saviour’s High School. in Brooklvn 
tor their great energy in helping the 
Missions. and to all the good peopl 
who have sent us clothing for our 


Missions Maa Cod bless vou ill 





by CELESTINE LEAHY, S.A 


Missionaries in Japan, Father Alphon 
sus Hoban, S.A. Father Alphonsus is 
stationed at Kawasaki (if you can 
pronounce the name) in Japan. Not 
long ago we received a letter from 
Father telling us of his Mission, and 
we are going to reprint as much of it 
as possible right now. The Klieg 
Lights are ready so here's our Mis 
sionary for May 
Tue Lane Readers would be inter 
ested in a few details about our new 


“Perhaps some of 


Church here in Japan, which was 
formally dedicated on December 16 
1950. The Church is named in honor 
of St. Clare, and is erected in Kaw 
isaki, which is halfway between 
lokvo and Yokohama. St. Clare's is the 
very first church to be erected in this 
500 vear old citv. In 1597 Kawasaki 


became one of the famous 33 Station 


museums, art galleries ind government 
ot Pokaick | rhvicle thie incrent 
Road runnit i Poh { kK 
upon which tl | | | 

in if { ‘ 








Mission niet XY nor ry I R } kK 
ln, Sica ; j | 
{ 
| 
| 
VIGNETTE .. . Fr. Alphonsus, S.A. 
) 
} From Mission Hill in Roxbury leave t BA I 
} ot far down the street from the ne t} i ! } 
Redemptorist Church came |} n ¢ ! Lumntil the outbreak } 
ther Alphonsus Hoban in 1927 f the last r. when he ente 
\fter two vears in the Prep the Chaplain Sey ’ ttl 
Seminary here at Gravmoor, he: ¢ Armv. Fath Alphonsus 
rece ved 4 ) ) } 1 . 23 . : : 
I 1 1 the Habit of the Friar saw action in the South Pacitic 
of the Atonement on August ae Japar a | 
15. 1929. took his Vows the 22@ ™® Japan.cand upon the 
toll : cessation of the War returned 
oUVowing vear, and Final Vows : 
to Gravmoor, where he was 


three vears later. In 1938S he 
was ordained to the Hols Priest 
hood ind immediately ifter 
wards began his  Missionars 
career, Our Japanese Mission 
in Vancouver, B.C. was his first 
assignment. which he left to g 
to Greenwood when the Jap 


ese people were forced t 





ippointed Treasurer of our S 

erety He was the first ot the 
Friars to go to Japan to open our 
Mission there. the others follow 

ing him early in 1949. He is the 
Pastor of St. Clare’s Church in 
Kawasaki, which will certainh 


trow and prosper under his care 














‘ The Lamp VHAT ALL MAY BE 


ONE 














moved to Tokvo they continued to 
hold court for part of the vear at least 
in Kvoto. Hence the travel, and hence 
the Tokaido Koad. The 53° Stations 
were stopping places along the way 
where men and horses were fed and 
sheltered. Even at this time, 372 years 
ago, though Kawasaki was only a small 
village of 200 families, it maintained 
10 hotels to accomodate the traffic 
passing through the Tokaido Road 
Kawasaki is very fortunately situated 
commerically. Lying as it does be 
tween Tokyo and Yokohama, and open 
to the Sea through Tokvo Bav, it 
presents great possibilities In 1910 the 
population was 35,000, and just betore 
the last war the numbers had increased 
to 400.000 

Although Kawasaki was bombed 





tre ti LOWY re veri 
| ha s the eioht} 
reest cit n Japan ul l its population 
t the re ro figure 
} 
Se ( } } ite in Japanese 
cit Iwai major problem. The 


et factors toa be taken into wecount 
ire thie 176 to the plot ind its 
proximity to the rail lines. Since the 
electric) trams are the usual means 
t travel between the different cities 
It iS most inportant that the Churel 
e situated near the station. With 
these points in mind St. Clare's is as 
ideal is possible Iwo plots of ground 
ire large enough to contain the church 
and rectory ind later on. we hope a 


school, are situated within ten minutes 


























Ih of the railroad stathon 

The chureh is an attractive build 
ne with a concrete basement and a 
ement) upper-structure is required 
the tire laws Phe root is covered 


ith native red tiles. so common anc 





St. Clair's Church and Ree tory 


ve om Japan The basement is 
issembly hall ind 


vith rooms at the back for the 


mbination 





st and cook air | irish is quite 
It sible to ride the 
train for an hour North 
) ind still | t] 
Po le | 
} rl { SOOO 
! estimates t t tlhroeve 
' ed ( it lj +} 
it wall be Sonne t bal 
trate ace n nin ‘ 
Ss here wa church in t 
Christians bua pres i : 
ed in ‘Toh Yokohama 
been im the habit | ' 
\I n these places. Now 
that. gradnally. the Christi 


f Kawasaki will start attending Mas 


ir own Parish Churel Al 
WO at doing so now cach Sin 


re very | tppr to have then WI 
1 


Churcl hese, together with t 


erts whicl Wwe will make wall 


vell the congregation and enrich the 

tual and liturgical lite of this qreat 

t M must start ever parist 
iMnetion as though for the first th 

For example we have been open 


short while and lave 1 chon 

















et. But we have made a start and 
soon will be ible to have Sung M iss 
on Sundays, and Benediction at the 
pe rmitted times. The same is true in 
regard to Mass servers. Catechetical 
Instructions have started: with the 
children having instructions Sunday 
mornings after Mass, the adults on 
Sunday afternoons, and prospective 
converts on Wednesday evenings 
With the he Ip of St. Clare. the coop 
eration of our Christians, and the 
prayers of our friends, may it please 
God to make this new tabernacle He 
has just opened in this land of so 
few tabernacles. a center of real 
sound, soul-saving Christian life 

Once again we take up the tin cup 
ind stand in the “Corner” to ask voun 
help for Father Alphonsus. Though 
his church is completed and dedicated 
it will be a long time before it is finally 
paid for At the rate his Sunday 
collections are going he will never 7 
wr the Churel Phat is why we ash 














contribution which you may care to 
send Father Alphonsus will be sent to 
him bv the Mission Procurator. We 
would appreciate especially “String 
less Gifts” which he might use where 
he has the greatest need There is 
ilso a list of things he needs for his 
Church in the “Corner”. May God 
bless vou for vour help 


BurreR LATE THAN NEVER: Our thanks 
to the following whose names we 
intended to include in the Roundup 
last month, but who were crowded 
out because of lack of space: Mary R 
Ward. Cambria Heights, N.Y.; Lrene 
Nowak, Carnegie, Pa Mrs. Mary 
Williams, New York City; Mrs 
Thomas Kelly. Middletown, Conn 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Tampe, Clinton 
Mass.; Brigid O'Sullivan, New Haven 
Conn.; Mrs. E. Sheil, New York City 
S. Ignatius, Brooklyn, N.Y. Thanks a 


million every body 


Tivxks aGain:For being with us this 


month. How about writing us a letter 

















heh ' ‘ MDa: ean ernat P 
‘ te hd t} te C4} i te _ ind let’s hear vour criticism of the 
' 1 P " a \Jission Roundup We like to receive 
letter even when thes take 0 
= Faith of Christ hat t for one thing or ar ta 
Ss ot 1 t} l irchiment ind FOOSC 
t | nissive. It wa 
| eR a. Till nal 
\) ( bole ral 
. . and in This Corner he Pastor of St. Cha 
Church, Kawasaki, [apan. askir 
hie to pav for the 
I " te for | churel 
6 large candlesticks S30 
} ill candlestick »§ 
triple candlesticks 
for Benediction IS 
Sanctuary Lamy Bb 
Pabernach 65 
Vonstrance a 
Censer 10 
Vestments (each 20) 
Cope tor Benediction 2 
Altar wine for one vear 15 
Alb or surplhice 12 
HAT At May Be ONE - Che Lamp - 19 



























































MISS 
MORKIS 
MANES 
HOVE 


In her own quiet way 
Miss Joan Morris, 

artist, designer, producer, 
and religious is turning 


Hollywood upside down 


by LEONARD FARINA, S.A. 


20- The Lamp -ruat act May BE ONE 


Hoitywoov has seen all types of 
people come and go but never before 
has it had a personality like Miss 
Joan Morris. Her tweedy, conserva- 
tive dress deceives one into thinking 
her a very prosaic person, an innocu 
ous middle-aged woman intent on 
literary club activity or some fund 
raising campaign for a local civie ven 
ture. But the determined set of her 
mouth, her firm step and her Pauline 
zeal quickly vanquish such idle 
thoughts. By profession Miss Morris 
is an artist; by vocation, a lay apostle. 

Miss Morris works at the Studio 
of Damascene Pictures in Mill Valley, 
California, where True Peace, a relig 
ious movie is in production. Now as 
far as expansive Hollywood is con 
cerned, the studio is an unpretentious 
affair. In fact, by almost any stan 
dards, it’s downright insignificant, 
being nothing more than a miniature 
cottage perched on the crest of a hill 
overlooking San Francisco Bay. 

The president, production chief, 
director, script writer, set designer, 
costume designer, research technician, 
makeup artist, technical adviser, and 
the host of minor positions connected 
with the production of a movie, have 
been reduced to one at Damascene 
Pictures—Joan Morris. If she could 
sing and operate a camera she'd have 
issumed these tasks, too. 

Of course, you can see the advan 
tages of such a setup. It saves time 
which is consumed by endless depart 
Tht ntal conterences, red taupe and the 
like. Plus money, since the restricted 
payroll does not go too deep into a 
budget. constantly struggling to avoid 
the embarrassing blush of financial 
difficulties 

Miss Morris’ first film, True Peace, 
is such a radical departure from the 
usual religious movie and the standard 
techniques that it is almost a commer 
cial risk. The theme of the movie is the 
story of the Birth of Christ as seen 
from the prophecies of the Old Testa 
ment and their fulfillment in the New 
Hence, her script 1s taken directly 
from the Sacred Scriptures. 

Instead of employing live actors, 
Joan has used the animated cartoon 
with reduced action. To translate the 
beauty of the Incarnation into a dig 
nitied, graphic medium of expression 
she has selected elements from the 
mecient art of the Catacombs, of 
Byzantium, and of the Moderns, fields 
in which she is an expert. Working 
alone in the Trappistine-like silence 
of her cottage, Joan has created all 






the sketches from rough to final form. 

Art has been her whole life. Born 
of a comfortable-set English family, 
Joan was practically teethed on art 


Her father was a highly proficient 
amateur sculptor, while her mother 
was a skillful painter. At nine years 
of age she decided to devote her 
life to art, much to her parents 
delight and her sisters’ amusement. 

One school holiday while the family) 
was vacationing at the New Forest, 
Joan put a stop to her sisters’ jokes 
about her career and earned their 
watchful respect and admiration. Torn 
between her desire for a career and 
the gay social whirl of the holiday 
crowd, Joan worked out a rigid sched 
ule so that she could enjoy both. She 
would rise at six and paint until break 
fast time. Then, whether her sisters 
wanted her around or not, she would 
join in the fun. There was plenty 
of laughter at the guesthouse, for a 
group of young Oxford students were 
spending their vacation there. Much 
to the girls’ surprise, once the college 
fellows discovered Joan’s artistic tal 
ents, they centered all their attention 
on her. Henceforth, the Morris girls 
took a different view of their little 
sister's ability. 

Joan was permitted to undertake het 
formal art studies only after the close 
of World War I. This was done in 
traditional continental style. First a 
school at Brighton, then to Paris at 
the ultra-modernistic atelier of Arigo. 
Back home to London and a year of 
study in color and rhythm under the 
gifted eye of the Polish painter, 
Alfred Wolmark. Finally to Switzerland 
where Alexandra Blanchet taught het 
volume and tone values. 

Geneva set the pattern for het 
future in a most unexpected manner 
Strange as it seems, in a city most 
intimately associated with the history 
of Protestantism, Joan Morris discover 
ed the Catholic Church. 

When she was in Paris she attended 
the Easter Mass at the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame. But it was the grandeur 
of the venerable edifice that impress 
ed her rather than the solemnity of 
the Mass. At Geneva, it was different. 

The family she boarded with was 
Catholic, although somewhat careless. 
However, the atmosphere of the home 
was Catholic. Here the young art 
student observed Catholics at prayer 
and listened to their time-honored 
formulas. She took to going to Mass. 
Thumbing through Missals and pray 
erbooks became a habit, even though 

















raving Was new and strange to her. 
Once her mind was opened to the 
Church, the characteristic zeal with 
vhich she was accustomed to attack 
»roblems lead her on. She started 
eading modern French Catholic writ 
ers such as Claudel, Riviere and 
Peguy. And hence in Calvin's city 
she realized how empty her life would 
e without the Catholic Church to 
bring her to Christ. 

Returning to England, she immed 
iately took formal instruction in prep 
iration for Baptism. On the Vigil of 
Pentecost, 1926, in the quiet chapel 
of the Sacred Heart Convent, Hove, 
Sussex, Joan Morris was received into 
the Catholic Church. 

Still flushed with the enthusiasm of 
her conversion, Miss Morris went to 
Italy. She wanted to know about the 
Church as an artist should know it, 
so she took a sort of arty-rubberneck 
tour of churches, monasteries, con 
vents, and other places that might 
harbor religious art. 

Hoping to combine her art and 
her service to Her Master, Joan enter 
ed a Benedictine community, since 
that order had long been consider- 
ed a patron of art throughout the 
ages. But she had to abandon the 
idea for the schedule of the clois- 
tered community didn’t offer too much 
time for her particular work. 


‘ 


“rans 





Before making any further decision 
on her life’s work, the young enthu 
siast planned a journey to the Holy 
Land. As a preparation she took a 
full year to read and re-read the 
Bible from the first page of Genesis 
to the last page of the Apoca- 
lypse, studying it thoroughly with the 
help of a five volume commentary. 

Arriving in the Holy Land during 
the fall of 1929, she sketched scenes 
and places connected with the earthly 
journey of Our Lord upon earth. Three 
months later Joan abruptly ended her 
pilgrimage when, quite by chance, 
she heard of a new group in Italy 


wherein she could dedicate her 
talents to God in the everyday, work- 
a-day world. It was called the Com- 
pany of St. Paul. 

Originally founded under the guid- 
ance of Cardinal Ferrari of Milan as a 
Catholic Action group, the Company of 
St. Paul became a Secular Institute. It 
is a co-operative society of priests, lay- 
men, and laywomen whose principal 
aim is to create a better collaboration 
between the laity and the clergy in the 
re-Christianization of the world. 

While in many respects the Com 
pany of St. Paul appears to be a 





religious institution, it is not. It is a 
secular organization with a well 
defined purpose. The Holy See has 
officially recognized such Institutes 
in the Apostolic Constitution, Provida 
Mater Ecclesia, issued by Pope Pius 
XII in 1947. 

The members of the Company may 
or may not live in community, as 
the superiors see fit. They do take 
the vows of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience. However, there are pri- 
vate vows. not public. To further 
emphasize the fact that they are 
seculars. a distinctive religious habit 
is prohibited. They dress according to 
their occupation. the place, and the 
times. 

Thev live and work in the world 
as their fellow men do. They are 
bound to seek a life of perfection 
according to the evangelical counsels. 
Their wav to God is through the 
world: but it is the wavy of Christ 
thev must follow in the world, not 
the wav of the world 

Joan realized that in the Company 
of St. Paul she could more effectively 
consecrate her God-given talents to 
His service. In September of 1930, 
she entered the novitiate and after 
two vears of intensive training made 
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her first profession of vows on Oct- 
ober 2, 1932 

Encouraged by her superiors to 
continue her art work, Miss Morris 
was enrolled at Beato Angelico in 
Milan, a Catholic Art School, special 
izing in church architecture and 
decoration. When the parish church 
of St. Benedict on the outskirts of 
Rome was being re-built, she eagerly 
submitted designs for the Stations of 
the Cross. It took a vear before the 
authorities accepted her work, but, 
once approved, she found herself 
assigned to do all the appointments. 
This was followed by a commission 
to decorate the Church of Sts. Fabian 
and Venantius. 

Carrying her ideas into print, Miss 
Morris published a volume in Italian, 
Novecento Sacro, subsequently trans- 
lated into English under the title, 
Modern Sacred Art. 

But the rise of Mussolini to power 
in Italy made English nationals very 
unpopular there. After ten years 
abroad, she returned home to con 
tinue her apostolate in her native 
land. 

Art Notes, a magazine devoted to 
modern sacred art, was her next 
work. She founded it in 1938 and 
managed it throughout the long, bit- 
ter vears of war. Shortly after the 
magazine was presented to the public, 
Joan established (Cont. on page 32) 
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HEART 


HEART 


by 


IN 


LYNN ALENANDER 


Lamp 


Phivt 


Br someone told you that your 
doorbell ringing and that God 
was standing on the other side of the 


was 


door, what would you do? 

I was thinking about that this morn 
ing and wondering what my own re 
iction would be. I'd be plenty flus 
tered at first, incredulous, and maybe 
wishing a little that I'd taken time 
to pick up Nitas tovs and Ralph's 
from the middle 
that first emotion 


bedroom | slippers 
of the floor. But 
would contain more than that 

“Golly,” Id manage to murmur 
“Golly, I'm so glad! There 
are so many things I've been wanting 
to talk over Him . 

Then, scarcely breathing, [d scam 
per to the door as quickly as I could 
and by I'd let 
Him know the that I 
knew He had upon me 
Finally, I’m sure I would say, “Please 
come in. . Sir.” And that 
simple word “Sir” would go all of 
the love and homage and adoration 
that my body 


trembling. 


with 


some outward sign, 


great honor 


bestowed 


into 


ind soul have harbored 
ind nourished these many years. 

ld offer Him the choice chair in 
the living room and ask if there were 
invthing I might do for Him. Food, 
drink, comfortable slippers? I'd be re 
membering another woman who knelt 
Him His 
feet with her hair 

When I 
comfortable, 
t would be 


betore and) wiped tired 
certain that He was 
and He indicated that 
alright to talk, I'd thank 
What 
i chatterbox I would be, I'm afraid! 
‘There are so many things, Sir, with 


which I need Your Help. It 


like something is always cropping up 


was 


Him for the blessed privilege 


seems 
Sometimes mv sins seem like dande 
lions. I snuff one out — and up pops 
another! If it weren’t for Your Grace 
I'd be a goner, 

Well, that’s how, in my imagination 
I figure the conversation would be 
gin. There would be a lot of advice 
and counsel I would seek. Just listen 
ing to His Voice and sensing His 
Presence and knowing that He was 
ready and willing to help me would 
strengthen my resolve to follow more 
closely in His Footsteps 

\ fantastic encounter? Not hardly! 
rhe truth of the matter is that God 
is standing on the threshold 
that doorbell each dav of 
The 


ire too 


fh 
sure 


mincing 


' 
our live S 


trouble is that most of us 
busv to hear the bell: The 
inv tools at his 
the wi 


only 


iwerage per n has 1 
dis} osal to influence 


lis ¢ 


phone, his pen, his patronage 


rld about 


him: his faith his tele 


vn voice 
his pur 
chasing power. his friends, his mem 


ON! 


bership in organizations and last but 
very important, his vote. Tangential 
tools might be his participation 
whether active or passive, in move 
ments to improve the world. 
we shrug and 
drop back into the pit of daily worry 
and frustration 
Most of us 
more than ever before in our lives, 
ire refusing to unlock that door. All 
hand the 
meditation 


“Another salesman,” 
needing God's help 


the while we hold in 
key, a simple key 
“Meditation!” the 
“Oh, J couldn't ever 
not really! | mean, well 
kids the 


and meals a 


OUsSEeW ife 


} 
mea 


busy | 
screams. 
tate 
got the 
consider 
prepare and heaven what 
After all, we do have the Tr ip 
pists for that sort of thing anyway... 
“Meditate!” the tired father moans 
How am I going to find time to med 
itate 


sumed 


lve 
and 
three 


house Wi rk ti 
day to 
knows 


else! 


when my day is 
work 
got a family 


That's 


whole con 


back 


to care for 


rushing to and 
lve 
know! 
these days!” 
And vet both will answer the door 
the bake the milk- 
man, or a weleome neighbor. Is our 
much 
portant than the physical or social? 


iain 


vou not an easy job 


when rings, or 


spiritual welfare so less im 
Essentially meditation isn't the six 
evlinder word that it’s made out to 
be. Actually, it’s very much like the 
imaginative visit I pictured this morn 
ing. Sometimes it’s hard, yes, quite 
hard. The difficulty for me was that 
I always went about it the hard way 
Even a straight flush isn’t effective 
in the hands of a poker player who 
doesn't know what to do with it! 
Meditation is a form of 
prayer. Webster gives 
two definitions 1) 
ponder (2) 


mental 
“meditate” 
to contemplate 
to intend, plan. Success 
ful meditation should contain both 
ingredients. “Mental prayer,” says 
St. Teresa, “is nothing but a friendly 
conversation in which the soul speaks 
heart-to-heart, with the One Who we 
know loves us.” It is, momentarily, 
giving vour mind to God. It is strip 
ping the soul bare of earthly flesh 

Anv intimate conversation 
be devoid of all intruders 
God is 
home 


should 
Fortunate 
always present 
mike 
Interview by appomntme nt. In all fair 
vourself that 
, , 


ou can ad vour mead 


Iv. because 


nm vour you can vour 


ness to 


select a time 
solely to 


Phere ire 


evote 


itation such times, even 


in the most rambunetious of house 
holds. In our home, the lull comes at 
nine o'clock in the morning after Nita 


has trotted ott to school Others find 























that the hour before the children 
wwaken or the hour after they have 
fallen asleep is more practical. Many 
f the busy 
utilize the afternoon while the babies 


Certainly 


mothers in our parish 


ire napping. There is time 
with God waiting on vour doorstep 
Him away 
moment to 


vou arent gome to turn 


because you haven't the 
spare! 

The back bedroom, the 
room the sun pore h, the garden 
prepare a quiet, undisturbed place 
for vour Caller. Give Him the place 
well as 


sewing 


honor in your house as 
vour undivided attention 

Having seated yourself at His feet 
issure yourself of His Presence. Few 
of us can carry on a logical conver- 
sation with an imaginary guest. Yet, 
often we try to meditate, to unite 
with God through prayer, feeling all 
the while that God is occupied else 
where. He isn’t. He is right there 
beside you. Let Him know that vou 
are keenly aware of that fact. 

Know too that He is in your heart, 
in vour spirit. St. Frances de Sales 
explained it by, “As the soul 
diffused through the whole body, is 
present in every part thereof, and yet 


being 


resides in a special manner in the 
heart; so likewise God is present to 
all things 
particular manner in our spirit.” 

What was it that we said when we 
greeted Him at the Please, 
come in. . . Sir.” A simple invitation 
icknowledging His Presence, assuring 
Him of His welcome. 

Now what was it that we wanted 
to talk to Him about? Not too many 
things all at once, surely. Perhaps it 
was a temptation with which we have 


vet He resides in a more 


door? 


been besieged, a confusion as_ to 
which course of action would be most 
worthy, a sense of inadequacy to help 
others, a fear unwanted and uncalled? 
4 desire to become more like Christ 
each day? 

Don't be afraid to ask His advice. 
He knows need it. And Who 
better could give it? It is not a great 
task to humbly beseech. “What would 
You Lord? T am 
unworthy and | with all my 
heart to become more worthy of You. 
How may - go about it? Help me 
rid myself of the barriers.” 

Perhaps His Voice will be heard 
ire still medi 
take 
in all earnestness 
that 
\ meditation is worth 


you 


have The do lear 


want 


n vour heart while vou ; 
Pe rhaps the 
Either 
Ss Hecessal&ly 
lo His bidding 
little (and actually. it wouldn't be a 
real meditation at all!) if 


tating answer will 


tine Wa 


' 


you promise to 


vou have 


little reservations about doing us He 
wishes. 

‘Of course, I know that You will 
be likely to advise me to do so-and-so 
but You can understand that’s quite 
out of the much 
rather alternative, if You 
Lots of us do it 


question. . . Td 
have an 
don't mind, please!” 
every dav 

In addition to 
ion to improve 


the general resolut 
out of this closeness 
with God should come some specific 
resolutions too. Why did I 
meditate this morning anyway? Have 
I been unforgiving, selfish, intolerant? 
Do I need to become more charitable, 
trusting, more humble? As Dom 
Chautard, Abbot of Notre Dame de 
Septs-Fons pointed out in “The Soul 
of the Apostolate,” these resolutions 
should be fortified with 
drawn from the Heart of the Master. 
“Like a true strategist,” Chautard 


need to 


motives 





EARTH IS A GARDEN 
I always find beauty, 
Where ever 1 go; 
In moonlight and starlight 
In ice, and in snow. 
In dew drops that sparkl 
Like diamonds at dawn; 
In webs of white magic, 
Frost left on my lawn 
I always find beauty 
In cedar and pine 
The earth is a garden, 
And part of it’s mine. 
Harriet Markham Gill 





says, “I will be very clear as to the 
means that will insure success, anti 
cipate the occasions. and prepare for 
the fight.” 

Having through God's 
help, to become more worthy of Him, 
thank your Guest in humble grat- 
itude. From now on, you know it won't 
be “I can do it!” or ‘I'll get along!” 
Instead, it is “Together, dear Lord. 
work.” Without His Grace 
we can do nothing. 


resolved 


we will 


In meditation, as in our imaginary 
visit with God, vou are devoting vour 
entire thoughts to God. What shall 
be our subject for meditation? The 
topics appropriate to your need are 
boundless. Any part of Christ’s life 
when dwelt upon closely, shared with 
Christ, and re-lived in your mind can 
bring about a closer union between 
vou and the Man vou seek. 

There are lots of aids to meditation 
that help us achieve this bond. Dom 
Vital Lehodey’s “Ways of Mental 
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Praver’ lists ten excellent assists. If 
vou've found meditation difficult o1 
impossible in the past, try 
more of these helpful 

] Read a some 
spiritual book, pausing to think about 


what 


one or 
suggestions 
few lines of 


vou have read, trving to get 


the full meaning, and impress it on 
your mind. Draw some holy affection 


love, contrition, etc.) from the read 
Ing 

2. Take the text of a 
the Holy Scripture or some _ vocal 
prayer like the Our Father, Hail 
Mary, or I believe, and say it over 
dwelling upon each word. (I think 
“Thy Will Be Done” are the four 
most potent words in my vocabulary! ) 

3. Make acts of faith, hope, adora 
tion, love — pausing at each one to 
let it saturate your thinking. (How 
often we make these without 
conscious thought! ) 

4. If meditation seems impossible, 
tell Our Lord that it is your intention 
to make an act, for example, of con- 
trition every time you draw a breath, 
or pass a bead of your rosary between 
vour fingers 

5. Abandon yourself to His suffer 
ing. Share with Him His Agony in 
the garden or His desolation upon the 
Cross 


Passage in 


acts 


6. Make a thorough examination of 
your conscience. Detest vour sins and 
resolve to correct vourself in the 
future. 

7. Vividly imagine the Four Last 
Things; Death, Judgment, Heaven, 
and Hell. Visualize yourself between 
time and eternity. How would vou 
like to have acted during your life 
time— instead of the way you did 
act? Picture yourself at Judgement 

8. Consider Jesus in the Most 
Blessed Sacrament. End with a Spirit- 
ual Communion. 

9. Consider the fact that we are 
united to the Son of God, and are 
His brothers, members of His Mysti 
cal Body. 

10. Put yourself in His Presence. 

Those are but a few ways to help 
you subjugate your earthly being to 
vour spiritual soul. They are as prac 
tical for the housewife and the bread 
winner as they are for the Trappist 
or the parish priest. 

I wonder sometimes if God doesn’t 
raise a perplexed eyebrow at man’s 
illogical reasoning in this day of mod 
ern logic? Most of us trot along on 
our well-worn path assuring ourselves 
“Oh, I handle the situation 
okay.” Then, when we slide off into 
a rut, we indignantly yelp, “Why 
did You let this (Cont. on page 32) 


can 








\ot Really a Priest 
tue doings of men are frightening 
ii frightful; their audacity and 
urage are often overwhelming. Such 
the impression you get when going 
rough Jim Carmody’s adventures in 
he Left Hand of God (Doubleday. 
33.00) by William E. Barrett. Car 
wody undertakes “what it seemed 
reordained that he do”; he masks as 
priest to ignorant, sickly Chinese 
itives of a small, interior village. As 
Catholic, he knows the sacrilege 
nvolved, he is conscious of the stink 
ng sham of listening to souls pour out 
heir sins and evils to an unabsolving 
udge. Ironically enough. he is most 
uceessful as a missionary, ministering 
to the needs of his flock with tender 
ess, understanding, wisdom, and 
bravery. The settlement of the whole 
problem of the bogus priest with the 
teigned sacraments is handled well 
hoth theologically and_ artistically. 
Possibly enough, a man could be so 
foolhardy as to attempt a prolonged 
leception like this one. In confirma 
tion perhaps, the exact same subject 
s treated in a movie just arrived 
from Europe, God Needs Men. But 
il human elements must be con 
sidered to make the story plausible 
Carmody, with no theological training 
holds forth on religious discussions in 
t professional manner, making subtle 
distinctions, meeting and combatting 
ittacks with a wisdom hard to imagine 
in a lapsed Catholic His one saving 
grace is that he does, on occasion. 
earnestly pray to God for the people 
he is deceiving. But the whole is 
spoiled by Carmody’s own thought 
He had no business doing it and no 
right. Yet, for reasons indefinable, he 
must.” Those “reasons indefinable 
make the book look like a ship with a 


luge hole in its hull; still, it is a ship 


Tk MAGNIFICENT MACDARNEY by 
John D. Sheridan (Pellegrini & Cud 
thy, $3.00). records a simple Catholic 
event that often in the 
Church's search for souls. Not elab 
rately told, vet sufficiently artistic 
o make it worthwhile reading 


happens 


The Fire Side 

AN INTERESTING Character. significant 
records, and an author with a selective 
pen these can conspire to produce 
( good biography. And they do 
exactly this in Arthur Mizener’s The 
Far Side of Paradise: A Biography 
* F. Scott Fitzgerald (Houghton 
Mifflin, $4.00). Fitzgerald—American 
novelist and playboy of the 1920 jazz 
era—was a personality of charm and 
fluence. “He lived a colorful life 
ind, in the end, a disastrous one. 


Let’s Look Them Over 


WE LIKE 


THE LEFT HAND OF Gop by William I 


Barrett 


THE MAGNIFICENT MACDARNEY by John D. Sheridan 


THE FAR SIDE OF PARADISE by Arthur Mizener 


1 TOOK IT LYING DowN by Marian Spitzer 


RETURN TO PARADISI 


by James A. Michener 


Reviewed by De Sales Standerwick, S.A. 


which is no less moving because much 
of the disaster was of his own making.” 
Mizener—a capable scholar—treats his 
subject with both intimacy and re 
straint. He abundantly documents the 
work with materials from Fitzgerald's 
lite and writings 
Born in St. Paul and reared a 
Catholic, Fitzgerald describes himselt 
genealogically as “half black Irish and 
half old American stock”; his father 
was a gentleman without much “get 
up and go”; his mother let “whatever 
came into her head come right out of 
her mouth.” Even as a youth, there 
was a two-sidedness about his nature 
which if not kept in balance, could 
lead him to a crack-up. The tragedy 
of Fitzgerald’s life is that Fitzgerald 
the-romantic-worldling became so in 
toxicated with the glitter of a shallow 
era that Fitzegrald-the-thoughtful 
hater-of sham-and-sin was not only 
eclipsed but exhausted. Apparently 
but we hope in his heart it was not 
so) he chose a frenzied earthly para 
dise over a ( atholie heaven. He 
believed he died a literary failure 
The facts seem to show that his failure 
was of another kind. 


I took Ir LYING pows, by Marian 
Spitzer (Random House, $2.75). To 
treat lightly and 
dreaded disease is a task few attempt, 


enjovably of a 


especially when one treats of it from 
personal experience. This book on 
“the battle of the bugs” as Marian 
Spitzer calls her fight for health, is 
cleverly and interestingly written and 
will give vou a clear-view picture 
of tubercular patients and their trials. 


West to Tahiti 

A stax who has seen only his own 
country,” runs an old French saying, 
“is like a man who has read only one 
book.” James A. Michener has seen 
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the enchar ng isles of the South 
Pacific and has come back to write 
two books about the land and_ its 
people. The latest, Return to Para 
dise (Random House, $3.50), or the 
South Pacific revisited, is more whole 
some and reflective than his earlier 
work, It is a series of essays about 
the atolls, lagoons, and magic islands 
together with eight fictional tales 
based on a similiar setting 

Nature is prodigally brilliant in this 
distant land on the far side of the 
mighty Ocean. Take the atoll: “A 
coral atoll, circular in form, subtended 
a shallow lagoon. On the outer edge 
giant green combers of the Pacific 
thundered in majestic fury. Inside 
the water was blue and calm. Along 
the shore of the lagoon palm. trees 
bent their towering heads as the wind 
directed...” But 
reveal herself in aspects drear—sting 


nature can also 


ing flies, wild hurricanes, loneliness 

This is where the men come in—the 
natives, the Europeans, the Americans 
“To say that men have died in such 
engulfed in’ disillusion and 
despair, is merely to point out that 


pl ices 


on a lonely atoll, as in most. cities 
good men tind loveliness, weak men 
find evil.” And many “weak” men 
have gone there. One tale bites hard 
at a Calvinsitic minister (The only 
Catholic 
hero). 


missionary mentioned is a 
American visitors have often 
befouled the islands and left sadness 
and heartbreak behind them. Mich 
ener emphasized the folly of regard 
ing the S. Pacific as a lecher’s paradise 
and the benefits of treating these 
lands and their people with fairness 
and understanding. Profitable adult 
reading. 


We've Also Read. 


IMAGINE a plot in which an American 
World War II (Cont. on page 32 
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Hill of Promise 


From page 17) tor our pinic. 
I pulled the car off the road and 
drove under some trees, feeling a 
sudden and intense joy in the dark 
ind cool pattern the leaves threw. 

They piled out of the car, bending 
over the weight of the two bulging 
baskets. Robert, now to an age where 
he spurned his younger sister and 
brother, began making a rope swing. 
Margaret busied herself opening the 
baskets and Marie spread the table 
cloth on the grass. I decided to walk 
up the hill alone. 

Even before Febegan the 
climb I felt a wispy sense of farnil- 
iarity as if I had either been there 
before or dreamed of the place. The 


gentle 


thick green slope was familiar and 
the clear sky above it. The very air 
had a taste I had tasted before. 1 
felt that under layers of time the 
rhododendrons I had known 
ind the scent of the wildflowers was 


once, 


not new. 

Puzzled by the dream-like quality 
of everything and that sense of vague 
recollection I climbed to the top ot 
the hill following a path that was 
still faintly discernible under the 
many weeds that covered it. The hill 
was deceptive and it proved higher 
than it had 
seemed from below. Yet even in. cit 
cling I knew that on the other side 
a path but 1 
remember how [T knew 


ind suddenly steeper 


there was could not 
At the top there was a good bree 
lighting 
and eXarnining the countrys 


I sprawled out on a ledge, 
mY pip 
side. It spread out for miles rolling 
ureen, patched here and there with 
n unexpected square of brown on 
red, much like an old quilt. Off: in 


the distance just before the view 
faded into mist. a lazy curl of smoke 
spiraled upward and TP could see a 


in walking behind a plow 

I toved with the feeling of having 
heen there before, probing at it, won 
Phen, as 1 alimest) dismissed 
of those tricks 
vour mind plays now and then, all 
of it returned and T knew and rem 
embered. It startled ime 
eotten. In an instant i 
crfully, clear and well remembered. 
the scene below, the mountain top, 
smoke 
from a fariway farm house: cach was 
sit had been that after 


five vears before. 


dering 


1 
the idea as being one 


so long for 


becanie won 


even the slim finger of blu 


on twenty 


Time is tricky and memory faulty. 
The details of the beginning of that 
day long before, escaped me. How 


I had gotten there T could not now 
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recall; perhaps by some casual route 
as today. It had been the year after 
college; a bicycle trip with two former 
classmates faces were now 
vague and time-blurred. But alone, 
somehow, I had found this hill, climb 
ed it, feeling the splendid unconcern 
of everything else but the day and 
the feel of the damp soft earth and 
the wonder of being young and hav 
ing life ready to roll out before me 
like a carpet. 

And, lost in that reverie, I had 
not heard the girl approach. When 
I had looked around she was there, 
standing straight against the June sky, 
black and 
breeze fingered it: her face strong 
flushed a red 


her eves flashing; lips full but 


whose 


her hair alive as the 


but voung and now 


pink 





WORDS TO MOTHER 


You gave me life, and it was you 
Who taught me truth and how to be 
tric 
You were the one who showed to me 
All of the beauty that my eyes nou 
Nee 
You set my feet in a path that led 
Upward and onward, and all you said 
To my childish cars is written deep 
In memory still for my soul to keep 
Whatever of faith shall be my part 
‘Twas you who planted it first in my 
heart 

Lois Snelling 





tightly compressed. She looked like 
an angry little child whose doll some 
bully had just broken. [ler tiny iists 
clenched too I 


scrambled to my feet. 


at her side were 


iY ie here 


“You have no right 
she shouted at me. “You're... vou 
ire a trespasser and you must leave 
it once. You right 
none at all.” She seemed frightened 


and angry at once and she trembled 


have no here 


noliceably as she spoke. 

i apologized. It was true. | had 
disturbed 
She had 
deliver 


no right there and if. it 
her so EL would leave at one 
turned away from me after 
ing her passionate speech and then 
as I started down the path she turned 
and called “Wait.” 

I looked back. She almost seemed 
like a different girl Her anger 
had vanished, the set lines had gone 
from her face and she seemed r 
laxed. All the evidence of fury was 
gone. “Wait.” she called. “I'm. sorry. 
You may stay.” 

1 hesitated. Continuing on down 


would have been the thing to do and 


ONE 





make her follow, but then perhaps 
she wouldn't follow. She seemed like 
none of the girls I had known in 
college so I didn’t know just what to 
do. She had turned away and was 
paying no attention to me. I climbed 
back to the top and onto the ledge. 

I sat down beside her. Her face 
was sensitive; her cheekbones too pro 
nounced and her color, despite the 
early season, was bronze. She wore 
a peasant costume, neither in nor out 
of style, which was loose but not loose 
enough to hide the outline of her slim, 
strong tigure. 

All the while I studied her neither 
of us spoke. She seemed lost in some 
reverie that excluded me and I was 
quite content to enjoy the drowsy 
warmth of the sun. I swere to my 
self that I would not speak first, and 
in the next moment, I did. 

“Funny I've spent the last four 
vears in college, most of it reading 
vou know, the classics, modern stuff 
everything. Yet thinking back now I 
can't rec all ma single book or passage 
captures the 
essence of a landscape, the feeling of 
it and all that goes with it.” 

‘LT understand,” she answered. “I've 
found that. | have tried to paint it 

to paint this . ” She svept her 
arm out to take in the whole scene 
“Well, not) really 
water colors mostly but T always tore 
Sometimes I could get a 
right; the slope there on 


a description that really 


before us paint, 
them up 
part of it 
the sky over there but never all of 
it. So | gave up.” 

She hesitated and then looked at 
me, almost shyly it seemed. 

“T come here often to paint or just 
to sit and look. I've felt as if this 
were mv hill. It 
hate the thought ot picnicers spoiling it 


isnt, of course. | 
‘Perhaps they'd enjoy it.” [T answer 
ed. Selfishness always disturbed me 
Her eves flashed again for a mo 
ment. She 
changes of mood 
“Enijov it? Hardly. They'd be too 
busv with their wives and their sand 


seemed given to quick 


wiches and their grubby children or 
taking their They 
would never see it. I know 
what happens to people. They start 
and then they 
don't 
is blunts in them. It 


contented naps. 


don't 


out voung, as we are, 
forget. They 

know what it 
isnt very 


become blind. I 


nice.” 

She sounded terribly bitter and it 
seemed more strange out there. She 
couldn't have been imore than twenty 
a vear my junior but she spoke as 
if she had seen much and all of it 
had disillusioned her. 

Yet, somehow, her bitteiness touch 
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i me. It was the mark of us who 

ere very young in the nineteen 
wenties. There was plenty of em- 
lovment so we could not be bitter 
bout money; we had missed the war 
.o there was nothing to exploit in 
hat; so in our bitterness we could 
mly turn to the arts. There we 
found an untapped well. So we were 
hitter about art. Much of it was 
honest; most of it was young. 

In college where I had written for 
the campus paper, I dashed off brittle 
little stories about the artist starving 
while the hardware salesman pros 
pered. Sinclair Lewis was showing us 
how to be bitter in a clever way 
ind we all emulated him; read “The 
American Mercury” and feared, but 
were impressed with H.L. Mencken. 
| once did a paper called “Expatri 
ition — The End of American Art.” 
rhe next vear I did one on “Expa 
triation The Beginning of American 
Culture.” Both were bitter. 

Before long, in our mutual bitter 
ness, we found a common bond. | 
talked long of the writers who had 
gone to Paris to find themselves, the 
oung, promising Hemingway, Scott 
Fitzgerald, the tabled Gertrude 
Stein and the rest. And she. of the 
utists. names of men and women | 
was not familiar with who had found 
new forms and who worshipped at 
the feet of Picasso. 

Before long, in the intimacy that 
only strangers know. or very old 
friends, 1 was pouring out my con 
tlicting ambitions and hopes and fears 
ind all the other things that are so 
immense at twenty one and neve 
ifter. T found her strange, both in 
tense and unaccountably shy. voung 
ind old, wise and naive in turn. And 
somehow there in the pink golden 
Stim | Saw TW selt as al heroic traveller 
trom a fabulous outerworld stopping 
it this way station, drawn by a force 
larger than mvself. 

The words tumbled out of us; un 
leashed for the first time. She had 
wanted to be an artist. an ambition 
which, in that farm country, her 
parents had mocked. She had never 
studied formally but she had read 
lll the books on technique she could 
lay het hands On. 

Oddly enough she had painted 
dozens of landscapes, all from the 
same view here on the hill. She told 
me of a dream in which she had 
painted this scene each day tor 
t year. Awakening she had been 
pleased at first and then terribly des- 
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motionless and about us was a circle 


of silence. 











pondent tor she realized that to cap- and full of promise. [ would come 
the exact feeling of the scene back and we would go to Paris to 
would have to paint it in all) gether. It was that simple. We would 
its different moods and. lights: in find there all the things denied 
winter and in summer, in the fall here. She would paint and I would 


in the spring write. My father had a successful 

Gradually as the dav lengthened automobile agency. [| would) return 

our mood changed and somehow we — and work for him until fall, by then 
were no longer talking about our in I would have enough money to 


dividual ambitions but about our mu turn and take her with me 
ambitions and we were imag Then she cried and sobbing said 
ining what we would do were we in — that we could not wait for in waiting 
Paris that vear And the realization we might lose each other. She said 
of what we had said struck us both if we did wait it would never come 


at the same time. For no reason she — true. TE would never come back. She 
began to ers sotth: and | took her could pack the few things she needed 
in mv arms. that afternoon: we could leave 


Ve sat like that while time sus the evening train. We had found each 
pended. The cows below swished other now and waiting was futile. It 
their tails at flies, somewhere distant «owas our one chance; she had a little 


al dog barked and Was silent, far otf monev, not enough, we would man 
a curl of smoke went skyward from age somehow. It was a case of 
a stone house. The air was very still; or possibly never 


flowers and grass) around us I was trightened. Things 
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crowding at my mind. My companions 
would expect me to return; I would 
Then the words came again wild) have to contact my parents. 























would we get the additional money 
we needed? And, | 
ticness of a decision involving this 
strange moody person frightened me 
also. No, it was impossible. 

I reasoned with her — holding her 
hand tightly, and tried to explain. I 
promised it would only be a little 
while, one summer, no longer; | would 
come back in the fall. We could be 
married there in the little church in 
her village and we would be in Paris 
before 


guess, the dras 


loved her, 
I said, and love was something that 
waited. 


And so, 


Thanksgiving. I 


for that June afternoon, 
I crowded the words and plans for 
a lifetime. She smiled sadly at all 
of it; joined me tor minutes in some 
now forgotten scheme and then would 
withdraw again into silence. 

Inside of me a panic was growing 
I could not go away this hill 
and yet I knew I must. I would 
remember it all of my days. I would 
wear a path to its top. | would be a 
successful writer in Paris and she a 
famous painter. One day we would 
return and build a house at the sum 
mit of that hill. That all seemed real 
and possible and close. Yet October 
seemed distant 

And thus we talked and wept and 
talked some more. We were sad for 
moments and then wonderfully hope 
ful for moments and for 2 
1 considered 
scheme, leaving then. I knew then 
that if we did, if we left then. at 
that moment, it would have worked 

When the sun only a half 
circle behind us she lett. We did not 
say goodbye for I wis coming back 
soon, before the leaves turned and 
we would be married and go to Paris 
together. We did not kiss each other 
but held each other tight for 
moment and then she turned 
started down the path to the 
below. 

“Wait for me,” IT shouted after her. 
“Wait for me. Til come back. Wait.” 

She was gone and there in the 
twilight, long after I could see her 
no longer I shouted. “Wait for 
Wait for me.” 

And it was much later, after I had 
gone back to the inn and my two com 
panions that I realized I didn't even 
know her name nor where I could 
find her and I knew that much time 
would pass, slow and lonely time, till 
I would see her again if ever... 

Odd that the years could have dim 
med it so. That day, twenty some 
years ago, | would have laughed, no, 
I would have been angry if anyone 
had suggested that I would not re- 


trom 


mad minute 


grabbing at her wild 


was 


one 
and 
valley 


me 
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turn to that hill till middle aged and 
tired I'd stumble upon it following a 
flight of fancy. 

And yet it was so. Perhaps it had 
been the hill and the indescribably 
serene countryside that later made 
it all seem unreal to me. Perhaps I had 
believed it, or something too perfect 
to even try and regrasp and regain. 

Perhaps I had feared to return and 
not find her, to discover after all it 
had been only an afternoon in her 
life that didn’t really count or have 
any meaning. Or perhaps we had 
been playing roles, dramatizing as 
only the very young do, impossible 
and poignant situations. 

That summer my father’s business 
hadn't been too good and that fall 
he wanted me to take a trip to Detroit 
for him, or was that a year later? 
I'm not too certain now, all of it was 
a long time ago. I even might have 
had something in that idea of being 
a writer, though. My business letters 
are considered one of the reasons why 
my agency does so well. 

But I don’t know. I just don’t know 
how that summer slipped away from 
me and the other summers since. And 
Paris, well, I did get there with 
Margaret in °36 on our honeymoon. 
She didn't like it very much and we 
were both much better pleased with 
London 

I could hear the cries of the child- 
ren below so I knocked out 
my pipe and started down. I thought 
of Margaret and our life together. 
the tumbling out behind us, 
orderly full of happy 
And yet the question kept 
nagging at me. I could not ignore it 
so I had to face it 

Would been there had 
I come back. Would she have waited 
that summer and autumn while the 
leaves and her hill became brown 
golden and the breeze turned chill 
and sharp. And I, if I could have the 
chance once again, would I this time 
come back to claim her? 

I smiled at own foolishness, 
pocketed my pipe and started down 
the hill. 'd worked up a good ap- 
petite for the sandwiches. Then after 
wards mavbe I'd take a little nap. 
Have to take them all up the hil! 
first and show them the view. It was 
a fine place for a picnic. t 


down 


vears 


and secure 


things 


she have 


my 


The Charm of the Scriptures 


(From 
burn 


page 5) love and_ hatred 
with incandescent intensitv: a 
story of man’s inhumanity to man; 
of a friend turned traitor: of a Hero 
who lavs down His life for His breth 
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for greater love hath no man 
then read all about it in the Gospels. 
It is the world’s greatest story and 
there is no copyright. 

The Bible is as old as history and 
as young as yesterday. It is as fresh 
as the morning dew, but the morn- 


ren 


ing dews it has seen are incalculable. 
Do you think it is old fashioned, out 
of date, a back number? The up 
to-the-minute Hollywood — directors 
apparently disagree with you. Is it 
narrow, circumscribed, pedantic? Not 
if you can read. Have you an idea 
that it is too broadminded, too real 
istic, too disgusting? Then read it 
again if you have already read it. If 
you have not read it, 
right to criticise it 
broadminded, it is 


you have no 
anyway. It is 
realistic and in 
parts it is disgusting, but only in the 
sense that it is recording the disgust 
ing sins of disgusting humans, as a 
warning to all of us. It hides nothing 
through squeamishness. It throws light 
into dark places. It reveals the leprous 
sores of sin and shows how that spirit 
ual leprosy can be cured. 

The Bible is hard hitting. It gives 
a warning to everybody. To euthana 
“thou shalt not murder.” To 
contraceptionists—“And therefore the 
Lord him (Onan) 
did a detestable thing.” To divorce 
advocates—“What God therefore hath 
joined together, let no man put asun 
der.” To the unnaturally vicious—the 
story of Sodom and Gomorrah. To the 
misers and avaricious—“Lay not up to 
yourselves treasures on earth where 
the rust and moth consume and where 
thieves break through and 
For where thy treasure is there is 
thy heart also.” To those who rashly 
judge others—“Judge not 
to the appearance, but 
judgment.” 


sists 


slew because he 


steal... 


according 
judge just 


You possibly have the impression 
that oppressive employers, work-shys, 
scheming employees, strikes and 
lock-outs are all products of the mod 
em Not a bit of it. The Good 
Book makes provision for all of them. 
Human nature does not change, even 


ade. 


over the course of centuries. There is 
a message for evervone in industry 
from the company president to the 
lowest worker. Our Lord Himself 
typified the business president—“Upon 
this Rock I will build my Church.” 
If every business was founded upon 
the same basis of justice as the Church 
what a different world it would be. 
Then for the manager of a concern- 
“Did you not know I must be about 
My Father's business?” Both are 
enjoined not to allow any worker to 
be underpaid—“For the laborer is 


worthy of his hire.” Nor must they 





overpaid—“Take what is thine and 

thy way.” They must also provide 
ie best possible conditions of work 
ig—“All things therefore whatsoever 
m1 would that men should do to you, 

» you also to them.” 

And the worker is not spared his 

ijunctions. As a worker he must not 
aste his employer's time or material 
‘thou shalt not steal.” Nor produce 
hoddy work, or try to get the max 
mum wage for the minimum output— 
But new wine must be put into new 
wottles.” Strikes for frivolous or unjust 
easons are forbidden—“A certain man 
had two sons and coming to the first 
ie said: Son, go to work today in my 
ineyard. And he answering said: No, 
| will not. But afterwards, being moved 
vith repentence, he went. And com- 
ing to the other he said in like manner. 
And he answering said: I go, Sir, 
And he went not.” Read on from 
there for the moral. 

Nobody can complain that he is 

mitted. All of us, murderers, hypo- 
rites, usurers, adulterers, misers, 
profligates and saints are in the book 
f rules. We are all identified and 
to all of us are enjoined that same 
principle of justice, the same duty to 
uur neighbor and the same standards 
of conduct. The Good Book is really 
quite a good book. 

You ought to read it sometime! t 


The Shopping Bag 

From page 8) thought of money,” he 
said slowly. “You could have invited 
her home with us. The boy Dave 
should be in a warm bed. He’s sick.” 

“Tll not take that strange woman 
home with us. There’s no telling what 
the child has.” 

“Fran, how can you be so selfish? 
We have plenty of space. There'd 
be no danger if we put them upstairs 
in the backbedroom.” 

“Selfish?” Fran’s voice was shrill. 
“It seems to me you're the selfish 
one. You travel. You visit new places, 
see new faces. But what do I have? 
Nothing. Just boredom and loneliness. 
Well, Jim Northrup, I refuse to serve 
is a maid and nurse for the ill. If 
you feel so charitable, invite them 
yourself.” She threw the boots at 
Jim’s feet. “And give her these — with 
my thanks.” 

“I will,” he said slowly. “Not only 
that, Ill tell her you want her to 
come —that you love babies, and 
Fran, I’m advising you to be kind to 
this woman and her children.” 

Something hard and bright in Jim’s 
eyes checked Fran’s reply. As she 
watched Jim stride away, she knew 
he was as angry as she'd ever seen 
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a right to be 
herself 


him. Perhaps he had 
irritated. Fran admitted to 
that she’d been thoughtless, and even 
a little selfish. Certainly Davey was 
sick and Margaret Lane apparently 
had her troubles, but there were 
agencies to provide for people of her 
type. Why should Margaret break 
into their evening when she and Jim 
little time together? It was 
and Jim was simply being 
He'd be 


Was a 


had sO 
unfair 
arrogant and high-handed 
sorry, Fran decided. There 
way to vet even with Jim. She thought 
a moment. Yes, that’s what she'd do 
Jim said be nice to Margaret Lane. 
She would. Fran would be most po 
lite. She hurried forward to meet the 
group now coming toward her. 

“I'm so very happy you decided to 
come with us,” Fran sang out. “IT was 
afraid you would sav no.” 

Jim looked at Fran. suspiciously. 

“You both kind,” 
Margaret 

“Here, let me take vour shopping 
bag. What an attractive picture.” 
Fran held the bag up and stared at 
the print. “I just love little 
with flowers all around them.” 
a dark look. 
Margaret 


are overs said 


he wISCS 


Jim gave Fran 

“Do vou really?” 
evenly. “So do I. 

“You wait here at the 
Jim told them. “I'll drive by and pick 


said 


entrance,” 


you up. The car is in the usual place 


Fran? 

“Now I like to take a big bag when 
I go shopping.” Fran continued much 
too gaily, “but T don’t have one like 
this * 

“Mv husband and T always 

At that moment Dave went into a 
coughing spell, and when he had 
quieted Jim drove up with the car 

After they settled inside, 
Fran turned around in the front seat 
to face Margaret. “You just mentioned 
vour husband. T imagine he’s awfully 
worried about vou tonight. I know 
Jim would be frantic if —~ 

They stopped for a crossing 
by the dim light of a street lamp 
Fran strange look come into 
Margaret's “T hope he isn’t 
worried,” she said weakly. Margaret 
was silent, and Fran felt a tiny elation 
At last 
efforts to hurt this woman who had 
broken with Jim 
Perhaps she and her husband were 


were 


and 


Saw oa 


face 


she was succeeding in het 


into her evening 


separated. Certainly a sensible man 
wouldn't allow his wife and children 
out on a night like this 

“Fran.” Jim’s voice carried a note 
of warning. 


They drove through town out onto 
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the highway. Jim guided the car care 
fully along the icy road. A slow rain 
fell, freezing as it hit the ground. 
The branches of trees were weighed 
with their burdens of ice, and often 
they had to turn out for a fallen 
tree limb. 

Presently Fran stroked the 
shopping bag. “I imagine vou and your 
husband have both shopped with this 
she smiled sweetly. 


avail 


bag many times,” 
how he could bear to 
have vou out on a‘night like this.” 
“Yes,” Margaret said and there was 
an emptiness in her voice. “If you 
don’t mind, I'll take the bag please ” 
“Oh no, let me hold it for you.” 
“I'd like my bag please.” 
“Oh well,” Fran flung it across the 
she struck 


“I don't see 


seat, and as she did so, 
Jim’s arm, slamming it against the 
steering wheel. The = car 
across the slick highway. Amber lights 
of an oncoming transport truck bore 


careened 


Fran screamed. She 
heard a high whining sound, felt 
herself thrown violently into 
and then there was blackness . 

It must have been only a few mo 
ments later that she She 
felt cold, terribly cold. As soon as her 
she realized she 


down on them. 


space 


came. to. 


head cleared was 
lving in a frozen ditch and Jim had 
his arms around her 

“You're all) right?” 
hands on Jim’s face. A man shone a 
flashlight down on them. It must be 
the truck driver. thought Fran. “I’m 
fine.” said Jim. “What about you?” 

She took a deep breath. She moved 
her arms. Then with Jim’s help she got 
to her feet. The iciness would 
not leave her heart. although she 
began to feel some warmth from Jim's 
arms. “I'm all right.” she said in a 
dead voice. “But the others?” 

“We're all right. We just got knock 
ed around a_ bit,” Margaret called 
from out of the darkness 

“All of vou?” 

“Yes. all of us.” 

“Oh, thank goodness 


laid her 


Fran put her 


thank good 


Fran head on Jim’s 
shoulder. 


“You're lucky 
the voice of the 


ness. 


folks, Inckyv.” It was 
truck driver. “Your 
car turned over in the ditch. but if 
I hadn't pulled to the left. whew!” 
He swung his light across. the bed 
raggled group. “Now if vou'll just come 
crawl in my truck, Pl turn around and 
take 


I've got an 


you vou re 
Youll 
send a wrecker after this car.” 
The man led toward the 
truck. “I'll be there in a= minute.” 
called Margaret. She was pulling at 


wherever 


going 


empty. have to 


them 


ONI 


something under the overturned car. 

“What's she doing, Jim? Let’s go 
help her.” Fran pushed Jim's arm 
from around her waist and hurried 
toward the smashed car. 

“It's my shopping bag.” 
tugged again. 

The driver with his light. 
“You'd better leave that bag be, miss. 
She’s a goner. Mashed to a pulp.” 

Margaret pulled again. “Oh no, my 
bag. Please hold the baby,” she said 
to Fran. She bent jerked. A 
cord and a bit of brown paper came 
off in her hands. 

“If you have something valuable 
in there, we'll get it in the morning,” 
said Jim. “Don’t worry.” 

“And Til buy you anything that’s 
broken. Anything,” said Fran. “Oh, 
Margaret, I'm sorry — so terribly sorrv. 
I've been unbearable.” 

“It’s all right,” said Margaret. She 
dropped the bit of torn paper and 
turned to calm Davevy’s frightened 
cries. As they walked to the wait 
ing truck, Fran that Margaret 
was weeping softly. 

And it while they bumped 
along in the back of the truck and the 
children Jay sleeping under a_ piece 
that Margaret told her 


Margaret 


came 


and 


Saw 


Was 


of canvas 
story. 
“It's 
old brown bag,” 
eves. “But David 
and | 


cause of 


silly to be like this over an 
she said wiping her 

that’s my husband 
met Eve be 
a shopping bag like that 
I'd been buying Chiistmas things and 
it was full —the bay. Just brimming 
Well. right on Main street, the bag 
burst. and all my things tumbled out 
on the sidewalk.” Margaret laughed 
softly. “This soldier stopped to help 
me pick them up. I felt so silly. Here 
bath 
powder, comb and brush, nylon hose, 
I stuffed them in and started off, and 
they all fell out again through a hok 
in the bottom of the bag. We both 
began to laugh, and well. that’s how 
David and IT met.” 


on Christinas 


he was handing me a silk scarf 


“It was a nice way to meet,” said 
Fran. “We'd hear 
This time her voice was gentle with 


love to more 


remembering, because it was over 
just such things that she and Jim used 
to laugh 

“We married, and being with the 
Army we moved around quite a bit 
Living on a reservation, we dreamed 
of a cottage with flowers — and that’s 
where the picture on the bag came 
in.” Margaret went on. 

“Ot course.” said Fran. 

“Then naturally there 


much money. Little Dave 


Was revel 


arrived and 





uldn't go out much, so we made 
me of the shopping bag. We 
ht this one—the one I just lost 
i dark Fran heard Margaret's 
quaver, and she placed her 
over Margaret's. “And in the 
Margaret said, “we put a book 
ems, puzzles, a can of popcorn 
rcheesi game. All kinds of rid 
is things like that. Then on even 
when it was rainy, when we 
bored and broke wed use the 
pping bag for a grab bag. What 
r came out, that was what we did 
the evening. You know, reading 
ns aloud can be fun.” She chuck 
It’s fun, too, popping corn in a 
skillet over the gas stove. We never 
da fireplace.” 


jim said, “I can imagine it’s plenty 


But that was before David was 
hipped. I sort of wanted to carry 
the game with the children — of 
urse, I can get another shopping 
ag. Only the sound of chains cut 
ting the icy road broken the stillness 
Korea?” Jim asked heavily 
Yes. I had a telegram that he is 
issing—mv mother was coming in 
might. I told her we'd be all right 
ut she insisted 
Fran could say nothing for a while, 
then she spoke through tears. “Yes, 
Margaret, you will be all right, no 
matter what happens 
It was verv late that night when 
Fran and Jim sat before the large 
fireplace in their living room. Up 
stairs Margaret and the children were 
isleep \ doctor who lived close by 
had come in and given Davev a shot 
{ penicillin, assuring ther it was only 
minor bronchial infection 
It was odd, Fran was thinking as 
she sat with Jim, how she had enjoyed 
preparing a hot supper, bringing ont 
resh linen, fixing beds even though 
er heart was heavy with shame and 
misery. It was when she had placed 
the pot of African violets beside Mat 
iret’s bed that some of the aching 
tightness left her throat, for Marga 
ret had looked up and smiled. “Thank 
u —thank vou for evervthing,” she 
said, and Fran knew at that moment 
Was forgiven. 
Thank you for evervthing.” Fran 
urmured. softly. 
lim turned to her ‘What did vou 


' 
| 
I 
} 


Fran stared into the firelight. “I was 
t repeating what Margaret said to 
¢ ‘thank vou for everything, but 
is she who has given me every 


ing 


Jim waited for Fran to continue 
You see, Margaret and David 








Avc Maria 


RADIO HOUR 


Consult your newspaper for station and time in your locality or 


write to Father Director, Ave Maria Hour, Graymoor, Garrison, NLY. 




















Necrology 


Sr. M. Raymond Quinn, Mary 
Walsh, Sr. M. Agatha Walsh, 
Deborah Donahue, James Don- 
nelly, Margaret McCrudden, 
Louise Burns, Mr. MecGroartv, 
Edmund Buckley, Mrs. Mannix, 
Pfc. Nicola Tucci, Mr. Krouth, 
Mary C. Flynn, Mary Morrison, 
David Shapiro, Bridget Boylan, 
Thomas Callahan, Romeo Roy, 
Edmund Murphy, Helen Benzs- 
ing, Brigid Murphy, Mary Cogo- 
M. Clare Coffey, John 
Gereghty, John Murtagh, Anne 
Marie Wagner, Patrick Beary, 
Elizabeth Harvey, Joseph Eng- 
barth, Francis O'Reilly, Allen 
Kuntze, Joseph Hoptenspirger, 
Mrs. Johanna Gorrvak, Bridget 
Cunenne, John Sheridan, Nellie 
O'Reilly, Frank Bealkyv, Mrs. 
Lee A. Lowe, Patrick Nally 


van, Sr. 





, May Vhetr 
souls 


veil tn ft eace 


TIELEREALEAAAEREELOLE 


William Cogovan, Stephen King, 
Mrs. Milton Baird, Gertrude W. 
Brunell. 








Lane carried their happiness around 
n a shopping bag,” Fran went on 
I believe 
been too small - 
large for their joy. And 
paused to steady her 
Margaret’s carrying on for the child 
ren. Laughing through her 
she pulls out a pink bunny 

Oh, Jim, could I have been 
so unseeing —so cruel?” Miserably 
she laid her head in her hands. 

“I’ve made you unhappy, Jim, made 
myself wretched thinking I had to 
have you here all the time. While I 
searched for greater happiness, I 
threw away what we had.” 

Jim took Fran’s hand in his and 
opened it. He kissed her gently on 
the palm, then closed her fingers 
tightly. “There, you have our love in 
the hollow of your hand —and our 
happiness.” He smiled down at her. 
‘Keep it with you always.” 


“I will, Jim, Oh, I will.” t 


a jewel box wouldn't have 


a warehouse 


nor too 
now,” she 
voice, “now 

tears as 
an orange 


how 


Miss Morris Makes A Movie 
(From page 21) the Church Artist 
Agency to exhibit and sell modern 
religious paintings. The editorial of- 
fices of Art Notes became the gallery 
of the Artist Agency. 

It was as editor of the magazine 
that she first conceived of her movie. 
After publishing a series of articles 
on the process and technique of 
animation by various experts in the 


32- he Lamp - 


THAT ALL 


MAY BE 


motion picture industry, Joan planned 
film. But the 
in end to the 
Instead she 
with the 
chapels and parish churches. 
After the war, she made 
tour of the United States. 
she mentioned her favorite 


outbreak 
attempt 
occupied 


her unusual 
of the war put 
to produce it 
her time decoration of army 
a lecture 
Whenever 
topic, her 
movie, the audience 
tive—until the 
up. However, 


Was very 
item of money came 
Joan merely postponed 
rather than. forget 
pletely. Three months of lectures 
filled her first visit to the States. 

With plans for a return visit made, 
Joan went to a house of the Company 
of St. Paul in Aires, where 
she carefully prepared for her second 
tour. Diligently working for a year, 
she completed a collection of religious 
paintings and returned to the States 
armed with crates and the determin- 
ation to produce her movie. Landing 
at New York, she worked her way 
westward to California—stopping off 
at Ephrata, Washington, long enough 
to decorate the new church of St. 
Rose of Lima. 

With the little money earned from 
her lectures and the sale of her 
pictures, Joan rented her little cottage 
in Mill Valley. She graced it with 
the ambitious name of The Studio, 
and then named the company in 
honor of John Damascene who had 
championed the use of sacred images 


recep 


the idea it com 


Buenos 


ONE 


as a valid means ot evoking tru 
spirituality 

rhe choice ot 
Doctor Guilio 


Dominican 


location was fortu 
Silva ot the 
College of San 
Rafael became interested in her pro 


nate. 
nearby 


ject and composed the original music 
for it. And trom the College library 
she gleaned a wealth of detail on 
historv. <A perfect 
involved 18 
Isaias 


ancient Jewish 


example of the research 
in the costuming of 
Micheas who lived at the time 
Yet clothed according to 
the cultured whilst Micheas 
animal skin, for Joan dis 
that it was about 
dress was 


seen and 
same 
Isaias Is 
class, 
wears in 
this time 
adopted by 


covered 
that 
the prophets 

By December 1, 
vears of 


such at 


1950, after 10 
planning and dreaming 
55,000 miles of travelling, Miss Joan 
Morris finished the first part of 
True Peace. It is an offering mack 
in movieland by an artist living in 
the world, working in the world, but 
dedicated to God ¥ 


Heart to Heart 
From page 24) happen to me?” Ws 
close the door in His Face 
why He 

Most of us have known since 
hood that the 
real happiness on earth 


and wonde ! 
doesn't come in! 

baby 
only way to achieve 
which in 
goodwill 
men — is to model our lives after that 
of Christ. Yet, how few of us actually 
have a speaking with 
Him! 

You'll get to know Him much better 
through meditation, It is 
after all, the heart-to-heart union for 
which you have longed. It is the 
knot of heaven and earth for which 
we have sought. 

Shhhh. . .is that your doorbell 
ringing? t 


cludes peace and toward 


acquaintance 


believe me. 


Let’s Look Them Over 

(From page 25) soldier finds himself 
with the stigmata during the Euro 
pean campaign! Charles Butler, 
Follow Me Ever (Pantheon, $2.50) 
does just this. It is understatement 
to say that such an event (albeit 
fictional) is unforeseen in military 
handbooks. Mr. Butler, who is a poet. 
handles his material in a_ lyrical, 
stream-of-consciousness style. This, to 
, accounts for its strange, 
almost unearthly presentation. A lack 
of knowledge of the nature of theo- 
logical mysticism is evident. All in 
Mr. Butler 
achievement. 


some extent 


all, however, has made 


a unique 











| WILL YOU 
HELP SAVE THESE SOULS 





A Graymoor Friar teaches two little ones. 
More Friars mean more teachers for 


eighty million pagan Japanese. 


GRAYMOOR FRIARS, Graymoor, Garrison, New York 
Please send me without obligation your literature in regard to: 
(_] Priesthood ( Brotherhood 


NAME . 


ADDRESS .. 











You waited for it 


new an entrancing biography of 
Graymoor’s Founder 


entirely mn 


a 


new Za 
— His Eminence, Francis Cardinal 


Spellman, in the Foreword, states: 
“... Father Paul, in this our day, 
was a reflection of the Poor Man 
of Assisi—Saint Francis, the Saint 
of Unity. It is my prayer that all 
who read Father Gannon’s biogra- 
phy of Father Poul of Graymoor 
may learn the lesson of its mes- 
sage, without which no man nor 
nation can long endure —the les- 
son of faith and unity and peace! 











GRAYMOOR PRESS, 110 Ringgold St., Peekskill, N. Y. From an abandoned chapel in the wilder- 
Please reserve__ copies of “FATHER PAUL ness to the majestic glory of Graymoor. 

OF GRAYMOOR" for me. | understand that the book Filled ith di illusi di ° 

will be published in May and that the probable price lea wit isillusionments, isappoint- 


will be $4.00. ments, heartaches and betrayals. Finally, 


ae = ee triumphant note — the realization of an 
a _— 1 ideal. That's the story of Father Paul. Re- 


icin serve your copy NOW. 
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FOR YOURSELF 


FOR YOUR HOME 


FOR YOUR FRIENDS 
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i ; 3T—Beoutiful gift boxed rosaries (colors red and blue), im- 
Whether you want a crucifix for your own room, or sickcall set ptr | ae op apn nee om ged ape: Pho Sosy 7 


1V—New pocket holy water container. Highly finished .75 
Iw- peting silver hand painted St. Anthony medal on 
18” chain 2.50 
emergency, or a holy water font for your front door, we 2W-Sterling silver hand pointed Blessed Mother medal on 
chain 
have it at Graymoor. In addition we carry a full stock b nena Uwe Miraculous Medal, sterling silver hay * 
, vata i P 2D—Oval hand peeated, Miraculous Medal, sterling en 
of rosaries, medals, religious pictures, and statues. The prices are on 18” chain, gift boxed 2.50 
1A—Beautiful enamel hand painted cross. Sterling clive 
reasonable enough to fit everyone’s pocketbook; the construction on 18" chain, gift boxed 2.50 
18—For the service men. New seven way sterling silver 
° . . enamel finished medal on 24" chain fra. oir and - 

sturdy to stand wear. Pictured above are just a few of our items. medal). Mi Medal hristopher, $ 

by mew y St. nest the Archangel, Ps ei 

Sa ‘ a Geek Ceunae 

For these and any other religious articles please write in. 38—Sterting sliver men's identification brocetote any od 
sert St. Christopher medal and space for engraving......6.00 


GRAYMOOR GIFT SHOP Graymoor, Garrison, New York | )%q1004,ot Chvitt end Our Lady luminous wall ploques 


with everything necessary for the arrival of the priest in time of 
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This Month 


Whuevs Fr. Pius Keat- 
ing, S.A. was ordained early in 1946, 
like most new priests. he said good 
bve to his professors, waved trium 
phantly at the classrooms, and with 
a sigh of relief exclaimed joyfully 
Converts, Confusion, Communion 4 “No more school for me” as he set 
by Dorothy Tooker out for his first priestly assignment 
For since his youth, Fr. Pius had 
spent twenty school 


years in one 


Welcome Aboard, Father classroom or another, through grad¢ 
by Alcuin Egan, S.A school, high school, college. philos 
ophy, and theology. Little did he 
realize then that just five vears late 
Cultivating America 


hy Joseph W. Nelau 


he would once again be back in a 
classroom taking notes from a pro 
fessor. On February 12. 1951, Fr 
Pius became the first Graymoor 
priest to enter the Chaplain Corps 
of the U.S. Navy. Eight Friars of the 
Atonement had served as U.S. Army 
chaplains in World War II. Within a 
week Fr. 
other newly commissioned chaplains 
to begin a six-weeks indoctrination 
course at the Navy Chaplains’ School. 
Newport, Rhode Island. 

The 25th of June marks the first 
anniversary of the invasion of South 
Korea by the North Korean Reds. A 
few days after that bloody day, U.N 
troops, composed mainly of young 
Americans, entered the conflict. And 
during the past vear western Europe 
started to rearm in defense of pos 
sible attack by the Communists. 
Again young Americans are the chief 
source of the occupational forces. 
The draft and enlistments are cutting 
deep into the youth of America as 
the various branches of our armed 
forces prepare for a possible war. 
This month’s feature article. “Wel 


I Climb the Mount 
hy Sauntere: 


Viva Cristo Rey — 


. Piu ined twenty-tw 
hy Edmund Delaney, S.A , . ol 


FICTION 
A Thing Neglected 
by Arthur Rowland 


DEPARTMENTS 


Correspondence 
In Focus 


At St. Anthony's Feet 


Fr. Alcuin Egan, §. A 


Aboard, Father” 
interest to our 


young 


come should be of 


readers wh« 
sons or other relatives 


Navy. Mothers 
wives ought to be assured that the 


great 
have 
serving in the and 
spiritual needs of their sons and hus 
bands are being taken care of by 
chaplains. 

When Fr. Alcuin Egan. S.A 
to Newport to do the picture-story 
on the Navy Chaplains’ School, his 
Giaymoor News Service 
first 
assignment 
Alcuin 
dained last June, took up photogra- 
phy in December, not as a hobby but 
as part of his work in publicity. After 
seeing his pictures in this issue of 
THe Lame we know vou will agree 
that he has gotten off to a fine start 

Our 
custom practiced in all religious com 
munities—a friar receiving the bless 
ing of his Superior before leaving 
the monastery. The 
ceived whether the friar will be 
away for an hour or for a more 
extended period. Our Father Gen 
eral, the Very Rev. Angelus Dela 
hunt,S.A. is shown giving his priestly 
blessing to Fr. Pius the morning he 
departed from Graymoor for the 
Navy Chaplains’ School. Fr. Pius is 
presently attached to the U.S. Ma 
rine Hospital. Camp Pendleton, Calif 


went 


a one man 


department.—got its chance t 


cover an away trom 


Gravmoor. Fr who was or 


cover portrays a beautiful 


blessing is Tre 
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